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THE LEGEND 


Tue first faint blush of trailing arbutus chal- 
lenging the bleak March winds, snatches of a 
robin’s song at dawn, the crash and foam of a 
wave breaking on the rocks, whiffs of perfume 
like the first breath of jonquils in spring, the 
short-lived exuberance of a morning-glory bower 
in the early hours of a summer day, the keen sil- 
ver needle of a sweet flute note, the interweaving 
of light and shadows across flowering meadows, 
the rarefied lacery of trailing clouds floating 
across a mountain’s craggy breast— 


Suddenly, we know not how, a sound 

Of living streams, an odour, a flower crowned 
With dew, a lark uprising from the sod, 

And we awake. 


Such unexpected aspects of beauty sometimes 

throw over us a sudden spell of gladness and 

amazement, but before we can cease to wonder 

we begin to feel a keen disappointment at the 

brevity of these pure enjoyments because Na- 

ture, reluctant and capricious, permits only fleet- 
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ing exhibits of some of her most pleasurable 
treasures. Fairest colours, sweetest sounds, dain- 
tiest fragrances—how often they quickly escape 
the senses to leave only a dim memory recorded 
in the heart. They have their moments of tri- 
umph and flit away like the sparkle of dew on 
grass, or crystals when you look in the afternoon 
sun on a field of freshly fallen snow and see not 
one jewel but myriads, not one colour only but 
rose, and green, and violet, dazzling through 
the vast whiteness like tiny globes of fiery light, 
yet melting away in the same sunshine which 
glorifies them. So brief are many of these de- 
lights. Even the seasons endure not, the green 
of the fields withers, the rainbow dissolves while 
we still admire its prismy splendour. These 
jewels of beauty gladden us while they last, 
serving to “stab our spirits broad awake,” but 
the shortness of their stay leaves us regretful 
and sad. Who has not wished that a sparkling 
strain of music might not be slowed down until 
it tarried with us a minute instead of a tenth of 
a second. Of course that would be its ruin, but 
its ruin would not be more complete than is the 
wreckage of our enjoyment bit by bit, as our 
appreciations are undermined by the ruthless 
destructions of time. 
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But there are some things in nature which hold 
their beauty unscathed by storm or withering 
heat or seasons that change. In their supremacy 
they defy time. Among these are the precious 
stones. They prolong their entrancements over 
the mind. The pearl reckons not of rising or 
setting sun. The emerald remains green after 
the grass has burned brown. The diamond dazzles 
and flashes whenever and wherever the light 
finds it, even though the generations which 
successively enjoyed its beauty die and are for- 
gotten. Among these uncrumbling creations the 
diamond, for several reasons, is preéminent. 
Indeed the diamond is the most highly prized of 
all the gems, due mainly to two qualities—its 
durability and its brilliance. 

The cause of the diamond’s durability is its 
hardness. Of all known substances it is the hard- 
est. Upon it the strongest acids have no effect. 
The English name of the stone is synonymous 
with ‘‘adamant,”’ from the Greek adamas, 
which means “unconquerable.”» No known sub- 
stance will cut a diamond except another dia- 
mond. To polish a diamond weighing one hun- 
dred carats requires 52,000,000 revolutions of 
the wheel. The diamond will cut not only any 
other stone, but the most hardened steel as well. 
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It is carbon changed through intense heat and 
pressure into absolutely pure carbon crystals. 
The ancients believed diamonds to be fragments 
of celestial bodies fallen to earth, while others 
claimed them to be solidified dewdrops, frozen 
so hard that they could not melt. This strange 
belief gave rise to the present-day saying, 
“diamonds of the first water.” Others still be- 
lieved that they were a gift of heaven, crystal- 
lized in the earth by thunderbolts. The poet 
stresses its durability when he speaks of heav- 
en’s permanence as 


More durable than steel or brass, 
Or the hard diamond, which them both doth pass. 


It is this quality of hardness which makes the 
diamond so durable and supplies the base of its 
changeless beauty. The Kohinoor blazes to-day 
with the same unabated lustre as it gave forth 
in the hands of its Mogul owners a thousand 
years ago. Because of its enduring and unassail- 
able beauty, and because of the glittering splen- 
dour of its reflective and dispersive qualities, 
the diamond is esteemed as universally attrac- 
tive. Its beauty never fails to fascinate and stir 
the imagination when the light of its flashes 
ensnares the eye. The qualities which make a 
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diamond so superbly beautiful are those which 
enable it to capture and hold and play with 
light. As glistening icicles, softly undulating 
waters, or the window panes of a far-away cottage 
receive the sun’s rays and signal his glory far 
and wide with their flash lights, so the diamond 
makes an altar for the light which it gathers. 
But the icicle soon melts, the water is unstable, 
the glow of the window quickly fades away; 
while the diamond is everywhere and always 
ready for every single strand of light as well 
as for the full flood of noonday brightness. If a 
nimble ray only glides over its surface the dia- 
mond catches it ere it passes, then traps it to 
hurl it to and fro within its walls, finally expell- 
ing it in a veritable sparkling shower. On enter- 
ing a properly formed diamond, a ray of light 1s 
immediately in the grip of new and more exact- 
ing laws than held it in the atmosphere. Once 
inveigled within the adamantine facets they 
smile and smile, passing it on from one to an- 
other, splitting it up into its component parts 
until, instead of the pure white light which 
strayed within their snares there are shot out 
various hues of brilliance in intensified splendour, 
such as may be seen in the most resplendent 
rainbow. This unequalled quality makes the dia- 
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mond the most beautiful and most highly prized 
of all the gems of.earth. 

From times immemorial diamonds have been 
sought and valued by men. They were at first 
principally esteemed as amulets to protect the 
wearer from evils or as charms to insure happiness. 
Their beauty has been sung by poets, written of 
by sages, and fought for by kings. They have 
been the occasion of many of the greatest in- 
trigues and tragedies of history. Often they have 
been regarded with worshipful reverence, some- 
times with superstitious awe. Not until the early 
part of the Christian era did they take their 
place as the most precious of all earth’s precious 
treasures. With the scientific cutting and polish- 
ing of diamonds, beginning with the Fifteen Cen- 
tury, a new place was found for them in litera- 
ture and science, in art and commerce, likewise 
in poetry and romance. From the foolish super- 
stitions which had gathered about them and 
other gems they came more properly to be es- 
teemed for their intrinsic worth. From such child- 
ish ignorance men came into larger enlighten- 
ment, when the beautiful qualities of this and 
other gems reminded them of personal elements 
or spiritual characteristics, and so they began 
to make of them symbols, as when in this dainty 
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couplet a maiden’s eyes are compared to the 
diamond’s glow: 


Those eyes of hers, that, floating, shine 
Like diamonds in some eastern river; 


or, again, when the diamond’s brilliance is dis- 
paraged in comparison to the light which shines 
from the eyes of a noble youth: 


On prince or bride no diamond stone 
Half so gracious ever shone— 

As the bright light of enterprise 
Beaming from a young man’s eyes. 


Of all the famous and prized diamonds of the 
world there is not one, save the Cullinan, which 
has not a history written in treachery if not in 
blood. This greatest and most valuable of all 
known brilliants has a history which is worthy 
of its fame and unexcelled beauty. It was dis- 
covered in 1905 at the Premier Mines and 
weighed in the rough 3,025 carats. It was sent to 
London, where it lay for a time uncut or unsold, 
its great value and size making its sale impos- 
sible. It was finally bought for one million dol- 
lars and presented by the Transvaal Assembly 
to King Edward. The greatest precautions were 
taken in its cutting and polishing. The cutting 
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up of this immense crystal resulted in one hun- 
dred and fifteen beautiful gems, the largest of 
which, Cullinan I, weighs over 516 carats. So far 
as can be detected it is absolutely perfect and is 
regarded as possibly the most beautiful object 
known on our earth. It is guarded among the 
crown jewels of England—a magnificent symbol 
of the Empire’s glory and power. 

By reason of its perfections which entitle it 
to premiership among all the precious prizes in 
the world of physical values, the diamond more 
than any other known object may fitly illus- 
trate the incomparable worth of love, that spir- 
itual quality which holds the place of queenly 
supremacy above all other gifts and graces 
adorning personality. Love is the gem of all 
perfections, the crown of all beauty, the sum 
total of all excellence. Greater than the Kohinoor, 
or the Abbas Mirza of Persia, or the Mountain 
of Splendour of Russia, or the Star of the South, 
or the great Jagersfontein, or the Victoria, or 
even Cullinan I, is the discovery of that price- 
less heavenly love which is described in the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. When 
all the diamonds of earth shall have crumbled to 
dust this gem, mined in heaven’s glowing heart, 
will shine with unchanging lustre. The finding 
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of the Cullinan in South Africa created a sensa- 
tion; but the greatest discovery ever made by 
man is this: ‘Behold what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called children of God!” The discovery of 
this love is the sensational news of the ages. This 
love is God’s superlative gift to our world, in- 
suring and including all other needed gifts. “He 
that spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how shall he not also with him 
freely give us all things?”’ (Romans 8:32.) 

Like the Cullinan, whose history, different 
from that of other famous gems, is one of peace 
and good will, and stainless as its own flawless 
facets, this gem of God’s love is the perfection 
of all perfections, the light of light, the glory 
of God revealed. Like the Cullinan, which in 
the hands of the skilful cutters came into its 
perfection of form and beauty, but at the same 
time sacrificed enough of its own precious sub- 
stance to make more than one hundred other 
glorious gems, love gives itself, is shed abroad in 
other hearts, divides its wealth, scatters its 
splendour, gives out its glory, multiplies itself 
in others’ lives, yet loses nothing of its own 
dazzling worth. And as the diamond is the 
token of affection and seal of plighted faith when 
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its beauties play about the marriage altar, and 
likewise the symbol of glory and magnificence 
when displayed among the crown jewels ofa 
mighty empire, so love is “‘the link of the 
perfect life’’ and the essential reality in the 
Kingdom of Heaven of which the kingdoms of 
earth are but the shadow. Like the diamond 
which serves as a spectrum to exhibit all the 
rich hues of light coming from the far-off sun, 
love displays all the grace and goodness and 
glory of God, bringing them down and reflect- 
ing them in human lives. Love in lives the low- 
liest may shine with a divine intensity even as 
the tiniest diamond sparkles with a beauty 
which the largest double brilliant does not sur- 
pass. Love abides—its permanence is beyond the 
diamond’s durability. Love never fails. Some of 
the largest and most valuable diamonds have 
been lost. No one knows the whereabouts of the 
Great Mogul diamond; fruitless has been the 
search for the Napoleon diamond which Na- 
poleon Bonaparte used to wear in the hilt of 
his sword. Frequently the proud possessors of 
costliest gems are separated from the jewels 
they so much prize; but “who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? . . . I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
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principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our: Lord,’ 

In the legend of the diamond shield we are 
told that during the crusades led by Godfrey, 
Ubald and his companion knight were sent on 
the hazardous mission of rescuing Rinaldo from 
his exile in the land of the Enchantress. Before 
they started they were given a diamond shield 
which they should carry, not alone for their own 
protection, but that it might be used as a sort 
of magic mirror to aid them in the recovery of 
their lost fellow knight. When presented with 
the shield they were thus charged: 


Then take a shield I have, of diamonds bright, 
And hold the same before the young man’s face. 


Looking thus into the shield, as in.a mirror, he 
would see in his own face the marks of the de- 
basement in which he had been entrapped and 
thus discovering the deplorable plight into which 
he had fallen he would be stirred with a holy 
desire to escape. Furthermore, they had been in- 
structed to hold a second time before Rinaldo’s 
face the diamond shield, because thereon had 
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been carved with subtle skill the heroic deeds 
of his sires. Reading this record he would be 
inspired to emulate the example of his fathers. 
Looking still a third time upon the shield, Ri- 
naldo would see therein glimpses of the future, 
visions of victory calling him to a life of fresh 
endeavour. Thus the shield would give him a 
new perspective, revealing a worthy past to 
emulate, an unworthy present from which to 
free himself, and a glorious future challenging 
him to new achievements. Thus awakened, he 
quit the land of base enchantment and returned 
to the crusaders’ camp to lead the attack for 
the deliverance of Jerusalem. 

Such a shield is love. It is not an offensive 
weapon; the stainless knight needs none. It is 
a weapon of defense; no other is wanted. Be- 
cause it tells of love, this little book is named 
The Diamond Shield. 
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“If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
But have not love, 
I am become sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal. 
And if I have the gift of prophecy, 
And know all mysteries 
And all knowledge; 
And if I have all faith, so as to remove mountains, 
But have not love, 
I am nothing. 
And if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
And if I give my body to be burned, 
But have not love, 
It profiteth me nothing. 


“Love suffereth long, 
And is kind; 
Love envieth not; 
Love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
Doth not behave itself unseemly, 
Seeketh not its own, 
Is not provoked, 

Taketh not account of evil; 
Rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, 

But rejoiceth with the truth; 
Beareth all things, 
Believeth all things, 
Hopeth all things, 
Endureth all things. 
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“Love never faileth: 
But whether there be prophecies, they shall be done 
away; 
Whether there be tongues, they shall cease; 
Whether there be knowledge, it shall be done away. 
For we know in part, and we prophesy in part; 
But when that which is perfect is come, 
That which is in part shall be done away. 
When I was a child, 
I spake as a child, 
I felt as a child, \ 
I thought as a child; 
Now that I am become a man, 
I have put away childish things. 
For now we see in a mirror, darkly; 
But then face to face: 
Now I know in part; 
But then shall I know fully 
Even as also I was fully known. 
But now abideth faith, hope, love, 
These three; 
And the greatest of these is 
Love.” 
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“And moreover a most excellent way show I unto 


you.” 

Wir no other prelude, suddenly as a bird in 
song, Paul breaks out into this great hymn, 
which lauds the excellence of Christian love in 
terms so chaste, so clear and forceful as to call 
forth wonder at the amazing versatility of hu- 
man language. To him who ponders in his heart 
the rare, deep meanings of this thirteenth chap- 
ter of First Corinthians its beauties are revealed 
like glints of light from a diamond in the sun- 
shine. The language seizes upon the mind—ar- 
rests, searches, and stimulates it. The poise is 
so delicate, the precision so fine; here is strength, 
too—strength combined with beauty, as of hills 
overrun with flowers. The stained and radiating 
tracery of the great rose window in Reims Ca- 
thedral glows at sunset with a flashing splen- 
dour, flooding the interior with a rich variety 
of colourful rays; so this chapter is a window in 
the temple of Holy Scripture through which the 
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heavenly radiance gleams, exhibiting the many- 
hued elements of love—that love which shines 
in the darkness of our world as light from him 
whose name has been called the Sun of Right- 
eousness. 

The preceding chapters glow with a fervid 
eloquence, those that come after abound in 
powerful argument which rises to sublime ap- 
peal; but here all is serene like a highland lake 
reflecting the blue above it. The logician has 
turned poet to sing love’s festive anthem in 
tones as sweet as a thrush’s evensong. The preach- 
er becomes a painter to draw with exquisite 
artistry the altitudes, the attitudes, and the 
attributes of the heart’s divinest passion. The 
opening verses are an exalted overture to what 
follows; then in measured melody the periods 
ascend to a grand climax, rolling on to the end 
like strains of sweet music dying away, or as the 
mellow glow of a golden sunset. The imagery un- 
folds in dramatic orderliness, the scenes crowd- 
ing one another in swift succession, until all the 
hope that ever gladdened us and all the faith 
that ever moved us rise, with all our dreams of 
goodness and joy, to meet the hope, the faith, 
the dream of this enrapturing song. Led to the 
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heights, where the vistas stretch away beyond 
the range of vision, we are advised that love is 
indefinable, indescribable. Like the three Christ- 
comrades glory-struck and bedazzled on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, we are left to worship 
in rapt amazement. 

The word which Paul uses for love in this 
poem is not found in the classical Greek, though 
the verb from which it is derived was not un- 
known. The common word for love, which was 
in general use, had become so inseparably joined 
with the idea of sensual passion and carried 
with it such an unholy atmosphere that the 
apostles refrained from using it. Like the French 
word amour, it had become so saturated with 
impurity, so corrupted and so ingrained with 
the thought of fleshly desire, that it seemed past 
cleansing and saving. The love of God in Christ, 
which they proclaimed and urged, was a holy, 
pure thing, ‘white as the driven snow.”? There 
was nothing sensual or dishonouring in it. It 
was an intellectual thing—even more, it was 
spiritual—not ‘‘of the earth, earthy”; but of 
heaven, heavenly. It belonged to the mind and 
the soul—a sacred and beautiful thing. It was 
designed to spread over all the areas of life, 
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uprooting all unholy loves, while sweetening 
and sanctifying every fountain of emotion and 
all the springs of conduct. It came from God 
and was in turn to be offered to him—our most 
acceptable gift. This love, the best thing in the 
world, must have a worthy and fitting name. For 
it a new word is coined—a golden word minted 
in the heart of the new religion. The Greek word 
is agape, rightly translated by our word “love” 
when taken at its highest rating. 

The portrayal of love in this chapter is one 
of the most artistic pieces of writing in the whole 
range of literature, and one of the most con- 
densed. It contains only one hundred and ninety- 
seven words in the Greek, two hundred and 
seventy-five in English. As we approach its 
study we should do so with a sense of delicacy 
and reverence, mindful all the time of its rarity 
and fineness. Like some supremely beautiful 
masterpiece of sculpture, as for instance the 
panels in a stately bronze door, the very perfec- 
tion of design and the goal of decorative finish 
are here attained. Like the pictorial panels in 
the door of a cathedral the three parts of the 
chapter sustain a perfectly balanced relation 
to one another, each with its own story to tell, 
and all combining to complete the unified theme. 
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The following analysis of the chapter may be 
made. In verses one, two, and three the Primacy 
of Love is shown; in verses four, five, six, and 
seven the Properties of Love are summarized; 


the other six verses display Love in its Per- 
manence. 
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In THE preceding chapter the Apostle has 
striven to uproot the envy, vanity, and discord 
which had grown out of the abuse of the spiri- 
tual gifts with which the church in Corinth had 
been endowed. He pointed out the suicidal folly 
of allowing jealousy of one another’s gifts to 
breed dissension in their fellowship. He has 
explained carefully that the exercise of these 
diverse gifts was as necessary to the efficiency 
of the church as the functioning of the various 
organs—the ear and eye, the hand and the foot 
~—is, to the vigour and welfare of the body. Di- 
recting his argument to their common sense he 
shows that, just because each gift was thus 
necessary, jealousy of the more desirable gifts 
or contempt of those less showy was nothing 
but blind stupidity. Insisting, furthermore, that 
all gifts are bestowed for the edification of the 
church, and not for the glorification of the in- 
dividual, he urges them to crave not the most 
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spectacular, but the most profitable, of these 
spiritual endowments. And yet there is a better 
way to build up the church than by exercising 
any or all of these gifts, and a surer method of 
banishing dissension than any consideration of 
mutual profit could secure. The certain and 
specific remedy for all these ills was that the 
members of the church should love one another. 
This was the “most excellent way” he had in 
mind when he wrote that final sentence in chap- 
ter twelve, which is taken as the point of depar- 
ture in this discussion. Love is the way that 
leads to unity. Love is the silken cord that binds 
the members of a church into one indissoluble 
bundle—the ligament that clasps and holds them 
in one body. Likewise it is the quality that 
harmoniously coGérdinates all other gifts; as when 
the Colossians are exhorted to put on, as articles 
In a suit of wearing apparel, the seven adorning 
graces of compassion, kindliness, humility, gen- 
tleness and good temper, forbearance and for- 
giveness, they are further urged to take on love 
above all these, as a girdle around the other gar- 
ments, “for love is the link of the perfect life” 
(Moffatt). 

Since he has offered to show them a better 
way we should reasonably expect Paul to go on 
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and explain how love leads to unity; but as soon 
as the vision of love rises before his imagination 
he breaks off argument and commences to sing, 
pouring out this rapturous hymn in laudation 
of love itself. The Corinthians had been in an 
ugly contest about gifts—quarrelling as to 
which was greatest, but always they had been 
leaving out of account the greatest gift of all. 
To such deplorable lengths had these dissen- 
sions run that the church was split into party 
factions. Rivalries, jealousies, and other forms 
of selfishness had turned their assemblies de- 
signed for fellowship and worship into a battle 
ground of discord and bickering. Such was the 
state of the church’ in which Paul had toiled 
personally for eighteen months, and in which 
his fervent energies had been seconded by some 
of his most able and loyal fellow workers. Truly, 
if the ideal church be the spotless bride of Christ, 
here in Corinth, at any rate, “‘the glory of the 
orange flower had faded,” the whiteness of the 
virgin robe was stained! 

This neglected grace of love he proceeds to 
celebrate. He starts off with a grand fortissimo, 
as though he would drown their wrangling with 
his song. It is often easier to sing down strife 
than to argue it down. Tongues and miracles 
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and mysteries and prophecies are all nothing 
compared to love. Love is supreme and without 
it no gift has any real value at all. 


There is no good of life but love—but love! 
What else looks good, is some shade flung from love; 
Love gilds it, gives it worth. 


The talents listed in these verses, far from being 
despised, were highly esteemed and desired; 
what is here affirmed is that without love they 
are profitless. They are like a row of ciphers, 
without an integer in front of them—they mean 
nothing, count for nothing. Make the row ever 
so long, they amount to nothing still. But set 
a figure in the lead of a line of naughts and at 
once they become significant. Write down a half- 
dozen zeros—there they stand blank and bare; 
but put now a “‘1”’ at the head of them and im- 
mediately you have a million. It is like that 
with gifts, talents, and attainments. They 
count for nothing without love. Even life is 
empty, with love left out. It is love which makes 
life noble and sweet, just as it adds worth to 
every spiritual gift. This is the truth strongly 
urged as the primacy of love is celebrated in a 
comparison with seven of the best thought of 
things that imagination can grasp. 
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In Guido’s painting, “The Aurora,” seven 
graceful maidens are seen garbed in gowns of 
rich and tender hues, representing the seven 
prismatic colours. These lovely figures in en- 
raptured dances circle in brilliant cortege around 
the majestic form of the torch-bearing king of 
day, receiving and reflecting his radiance in 
their beautiful upturned faces. So is love sur- 
rounded by a retinue of superb gifts. Their num- 
ber is seven—the mystic number, signifying 
perfection. As the planets move in their orbits 
about the sun, obeying its attraction, receiving 
its warmth and reflecting its light; so around 
love, their central sphere, these seven gifts re- 
volve, brightened with its brightness, energized 
by its energy, and through its attraction pre- 
serving an even poise and perfect unison among 
themselves. If love, their central sun, be blotted 
out, they are but wandering stars aimless in the 
dark. The list of endowments offered in com- 
parison with love is a respectable one. To name 
them is to appreciate their worth. 


Eloquence—If I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels”’; 

Prophecy—‘‘If I have the gift of prophecy”’; 

Wisdom—‘And know all mysteries’’; 
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Knowledge—‘‘And all knowledge’’; 

Faith—‘ And if I have all faith, so as to re- 
move mountains”’; 

Benevolence—“And if I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor”’; 

Martyrdom—‘‘And if I give my body to be 
burned.” 


Eloquence 


The comparison is made first between love 
and the gift of tongues, which the Corinthians 
prized so highly. This gift of tongues was ori- 
ginally the ability to speak foreign languages 
without having learned them, as when the dis- 
ciples at Pentecost began to speak with other 
tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance; later 
it seems to have been a kind of ecstatic utterance 
different from any known language of earth, 
and requiring to be interpreted to be of service 
to any hearer. At that time it was much ad- 
mired, because so strange and showy. This was 
particularly true with regard to the church in 
Corinth; no such prominence seems to have been 
given this practice by any other group. What- 
ever its actual character, it was a kind of public 
speech which was the medium of great influence 
at the time, and apparently more useful in at- 
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tracting the attention of those outside the church 
than in building up those on the inside. It was 
characterized by loudness and display and, for 
this reason, was in high repute among those who, 
like children, are fond of noise, novelty, and 
excitement rather than that which edifies and 
endures. It was the least and poorest of all the 
gifts. Though prized by the Corinthians, it was 
not highly rated by the Apostle because it was 
unintelligible. He gives his estimate when he 
says plainly that he would rather speak five 
words with his understanding, that he might 
instruct others also, than “‘ten thousand words 
in a tongue.” 

But let us study these comparisons in their 
modern, and not in their ancient and miraculous, 
sense; for what the Corinthians got by miracle 
we must now acquire by the use of our natural 
faculties. Eloquence may be regarded as the 
present-day equivalent of speaking with tongues. 
The comparison, then, is drawn between love 
and eloquence. ‘“‘If I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, but have not love, I am be- 
come sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal.” 
The saying is true that speech is one of our 
grand distinctions from the brute. Its develop- 
ment has marked the progress of mankind. With 
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great satisfaction the historian relates that one 
of the ancient tyrants could speak in the dialects 
of the twenty-two tribes over which he ruled. 
In public speech, or oratory, a man enjoys one 
of the mightiest instruments of influence over 
the thought and motives of his fellows. ‘He is 
an orator that makes me think as he thinks, 
and feel as he feels.» By eloquence men have 
been stirred to deeds of heroism. New eras have 
been ushered in under its spell. So strong is its 
appeal and so nearly approaching the superhu- 
man that there have been occasions when it has 
seemed to rise to the naming here given, that of 
“speaking with the tongues of angels.” It is a 
powerful and splendid endowment. And yet a 
man may exercise this gift raised to its highest 
power, but, if he have not love, he is only 
“sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal.” 

There can be no real oratory without love. 
Just to speak a piece for display or to win ap- 
plause is like a huckster beating together two 
pieces of brass to attract attention—much noise 
but little music. Love may not always be able 
to speak with eloquent tongue, but what love 
says never sounds like brass or clangs like a 
cymbal. Love can make speech powerful, and 
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even silence golden and glorious. A man may 
have a flowery flow of words, be a master of 
epigram, and turn many fine rhetorical periods, 
but his speech must still be dull and empty if 
back of it there is not a warm heart and a 
human sympathy. It is love that makes speech 
potent. Passion makes oratory powerful and ef.- 
fective. A man must be in love with his theme, 
and with his audience, if his address is to be really 
triumphant. Many a speech possessing literary 
excellence falls flat on an audience because it 
lacks these elements. On the other hand, a halt- 
ing, broken address often kindles its hearers to 
the white heat of enthusiasm if the speaker be 
suffused with the fire of a great emotion. This 
reference to oratory serves as a stepping-stone 
to a thought which rises higher. 


Prophecy 


The prophet was first called a seer, one who 
sees; later he was called a prophet, a sayer, one 
who says. He first sees; then he says, because he 
has seen. He must possess vision and voice, 
the one clarified, the other attuned; but this 
can be done only by love. The first condition of 
prophecy is love—love to God and to men. 
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That is what preaching means—speech inspired 
by passion born of love. The bare gift of words 
does not make a preacher; the power to make an 
argument does not make a preacher; the ability 
to deliver an entertaining address or an inform- 
ing lecture does not make a preacher. All these 
are valuable in a preacher’s equipment, but the 
one indispensable thing is that through every 
sentence he utters there shall glow and burn the 
fire of a great love. “‘The love of Christ con- 
straineth me,” said one of the greatest preachers 
of all time. 

Though the preacher be endowed with the 
pleading pathos of Jeremiah, the powerful 
speech of Isaiah, the rapt vision of Ezekiel, 
and the fervent courage of the later prophets, 
his preaching will be cold and perfunctory unless 
love throb through his message. The loveless 
preacher may seem to be accomplishing wonders, 
the crowds may throng him for a time, and he 
may appear to be moving them like breezes 
swaying the fields of ripened grain, but his 
triumphs will be trifles, and his achievements 
chaff, if he lack love. To preach is first of all to 
love. Only those who love can portray to men’s 
hearts him who became love incarnate. “I 
should have painted him better if I had loved 
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him more,”* said Gustav Doré as he gazed upon 
a picture of Christ that he had just finished. 


Wisdom 


The comparison penetrates farther and farther 
into the deep things of life. “And if I know all 
mysteries!’ While the word “‘mystery”’ relates 
to the hidden things of doctrine it includes like- 
wise the hidden things of life, for doctrine is po- 
tent only as it bears on life; but much in doctrine 
and in life is wrapped in mystery. There is mys- 
tery within us, around us, beyond us—on earth, 
under the earth, in the sky; in life and in death. 
To understand mystery is wisdom—and what 
if one could explain all our problems, lift the 
mystic pall that enshrouds so many perplexed 
souls! Such wisdom would be nothing without 
love. Read this verdict by a man who set out on 
such a quest: ‘“‘And I applied my heart to seek 
and to search out by wisdom concerning all that 
is done under heaven: it is a sore travail that 
God hath given to the sons of men to be exer- 
cised therewith. I have seen all the works that 
are done under the sun; and, behold, all is 
vanity and a striving after wind. That which 
is crooked cannot be made straight; and that 
which is wanting cannot be numbered. For in 
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much wisdom is:much grief; and he that in- 
creaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow” (Ec- 
clesiastes 1:13-15.) 

With his report agrees the common experi- 
ence of mankind as they have sought in un- 
aided strength to find the solution of life’s 
enigmas. Humanity’s existence has been mainly 
a blind and bitter striving. From the very begin- 
ning history has progressed through the tumul- 
tuous and the tragic; through the pangs of revo- 
lution and the travail of the ages. The story of 
our race has been long and sorrowful. It has paid 
a severe price for all it has gained. Nothing has 
come to us easily or cheaply. Not a cell in our 
brain but was fashioned in the furnace of trial; 
not a fibre of our being but was wrought on the 
anvil horns of pain; not a trembling chord of 
our moral sense but was strung and tuned by 
the discipline of grief. The stair by which we 
have risen has been no royal ascent, but a 
steep, cliffy path that had to be climbed with 
bleeding feet. “For we know that the whole cre- 
ation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.” Yes, “until now,” for never was the 
groan more deep, or the anguish more intense 
than in our day! 

Charles Darwin in his Life and Letters writes: 
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“I own that I cannot see as plainly as others 
do, and as I could wish to do, evidence of de- 
sign and beneficence on all sides of us. There 
seems to be too much misery in the world.” 
And, once more, “I grieve to say that I cannot 
honestly go as far as you do about Design. I am 
conscious that I am in an utterly hopeless 
muddle. I cannot think that the world, as we 
see it, is the result of chance; and yet I cannot 
look at each separate thing as the result of 
Design.” I linger on this point to ask if Darwin’s 
dilemma is not common to many who, though 
they do not hold that the entire scheme of the 
world is the result of blind chance, still are dis- 
turbed over those separate things that enter 
into their own lives. The things that puzzle and 
pain are the personal details, not the essential, 
universal laws and their normal action. It is 
the minor discords that vex us and make it 
hard for us to believe that one good and perfect 
Will guides and governs all. 

What is the solution? Would we be happier if 
we knew all? Let this be the answer: “If I know 
all mysteries, but have not love, I am nothing.” 
Love brings the solution. Here is its answer: 
“And we know that to them that love God all 
things work together for good, even to them that 
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are called according to his purpose.” Here 1s 
Design, with all-inclusive purpose; and within 
it the details of the individual life are being 
worked out, not by brute force or cruel chance, 
but by love. There is a beautiful little sentence 
in the works of Charles Lamb concerning one 
who has been sorely afflicted: “He gave his heart 
to the Purifier, and his will to the Sovereign Will 
of the Universe.” 


He came and took me by the hand 
Up to a red rose tree, 

He kept his meaning to himself, 
But gave a rose to me. 


I did not pray him to lay bare 
The mystery to me; 

Enough the rose was heaven to smell, 
And his own face to see. 


Knowledge 


Though I be an expert in science and philos- 
ophy, understand the whole range of Christian 
doctrine and be able to elucidate deftly every 
vexing problem in theology, but have not love 
—do not “‘know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge” —I am accounted nothing—a zero 
standing alone, meaningless and valueless. 

This comparison is strengthened by a parallel 
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passage which says, “‘ Knowledge puffeth up, but 
love buildeth up.”? The contrast is drawn sharply 
between “puffing up” and “building up”’—a 
bubble and a building. The intellect of the phi- 
losopher, the judgment of the scientist, and the 
inspiration of the theologian—they all move 
but haltingly until vitalized and guided by love. 


For love is substance, truth the form; 
Truth without love were less than naught. 


Faith 


Here is an echo of that other saying, “If ye 
have faith, and doubt not, ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Be thou taken up and cast into the 
sea, and it shall be done.” Surely no gift could 
be greater than such a wonder-working faith, 
before which all obstacles must vanish away! 
But even such a faith without love is nothing. 
Faith without love can become a very bitter, 
hard, odious thing. 

John and James wanted to call down fire from 
heaven to destroy the people in a certain Samar- 
itan village. They banked heavily on faith, but 
not much on love. Jesus rebuked them, saying 
solemnly, “Ye know not what manner of spirit 
ye are of.” In every age, since the days of these 
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Boanerges fire-threateners, there have been 
strong, stern souls who would go to the stake for 
the things they believed, and send others there 
for the same cause, but who have on this same 
ground, for the sake of religion, made them- 
selves the terror of the countryside. They have 
been inflexible in their judgments on human 
frailty and insistent on the enforcement of a 
rigid discipline, but with no lenient love and 
tender compassion. Do you hesitate to say that 
that kind of character goes for nothing? Paul 
says, “If I have all faith, so as to remove moun- 
tains, but have not love, I am nothing.” The 
ardent men who chased the gentle and brilliant 
Balthazar Huebmaier from earth to heaven by 
way of rack and dungeon and martyr fires, and 
caused his wife to be thrown from a bridge into 
the Danube with a heavy stone around her neck, 
had in their way faith enough. They had a gen- 
uine zeal for religion. But what loveless faith! 
They burned Huebmaier, but it was the butch- 
ery of love. 


Benevolence 


Giving is a noble virtue, highly commended 
in the New Testament; but before it can be 
ranked as a Christian grace it must have love 
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as its ally. In this comparison we have the pic- 
ture of a man doling out his entire fortune to 
feed the poor—establishing a bread line, liter- 
ally, “giving out mouthfuls.” Such almsgiving 
may be a cold, uncharitable performance—en- 
tirely without benefit to the giver. The recipients 
may get material benefit in the amount of goods 
received, but the giver is profited nothing. It 
may be an easy thing to feed alms to beggars; 
but if one have only a purse where one’s heart 
should be such giving is profitless. Charity is 
loveless and unrewarded when detached and im- 
personal. If too strongly organized and reduced 
to an exact scientific business, there is perpet- 
ual danger that charity become dehumanized. 
“The gift without the giver is bare.” 

Charity is milk turned sour when compassion 
is tainted with contempt or poisoned with pat- 
ronage. Philanthropy is too often negative and 
dispassionate; lacking love, it is but self-love. 
Benevolence is a finer word than almsgiving or 
philanthropy—finer because it stands for a 
finer thing. Benevolence is giving which springs 
from a true desire to promote the happiness of 
others. You may give a dole to a beggar as you 
might fling a bone to a dog—it may relieve his 
hunger while wounding his soul. It is love that 
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lifts what is offered into the blessed dignity of 
a gift. The gold and frankincense and myrrh 
brought by the Magi were but gold and frankin- 
cense and myrrh; they became “gifts”” when laid 
in loving adoration before the Holy Child. Lack 
of love reduces a proffered gift to an unholy 
thing, whether brought to lay on the altar in 
the sanctuary or on the altar of a brother’s 
need. “If therefore thou art offering thy gift at 
the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy way, first be recon- 
ciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” Back of the acceptable gift must be a 
love which reconciles the giver with his brother. 

Men may give from other motives than love. 
Sometimes they give because others are giving— 
it would be in bad form to refuse; somebody 
might miss their names on the subscription 
list. Some doubtless give large amounts in order 
to win praise and public honour. Others may 
give in the hope of thereby profiting their busi- 
ness standing in the community, thus making an 
investment in advertising. Sometimes a man may 
make a gift as a sort of loan to the public, ex- 
pecting to “receive again as much.” Jesus 
brought all these together and drew their com- 
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posite picture with a warning attached: “When 
therefore thou doest thine alms, sound not a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the 
Synagogues and in the streets, that they may be 
seen of men. Verily I say unto you, They have 
their reward.” 


Martyrdom 


Burning alive was a punishment known among 
the Romans. It was practised by Nero when he 
tied the Christians to stakes and burned them 
for the nightly illumination of his gardens. 
Under Diocletian and other emperors many 
Christians suffered the tortures of this extreme 
penalty for loyalty to their Lord, finding in 
their gratitude and love to him their sustaining 
motive. Polycarp, when on trial just before the 
flames were kindled about him, was urged by the 
governor saying: “Swear, and I will dismiss 
you.” “Revile Christ! he replied. ‘Revile 
Christ! Eighty and six years have I served him 
and he never did me wrong; and how can I now 
blaspheme my King who has saved me?” 

Can a man offer any stronger proof of de- 
votion than giving his body to be burned? Cer- 
tainly one would hesitate to disparage the in- 
tegrity of those courageous persons who, in that 
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and succeeding ages, gave themselves to the 
flames without flinching. But to cite this ex- 
tremest illustration in order to drive home the 
truth, it is argued that a willingness to suffer 
burning for one’s opimions may not in every case 
prove positively that the heart has been trans- 
formed from selfishness to love. At one period 
martyrdom became a sad fashion, and Christian 
teachers, we are informed, were compelled to 
remonstrate with those who frantically rushed 
to the stake or threw themselves into the arena 
among the wild beasts, thinking that the blood 
of martyrdom would avail to atone for their 
sins and secure for them immediate entrance 
into heavenly bliss. Hence with the greatest 
possible stress this series of comparisons is 
brought to its dramatic climax when it is af- 
firmed that if it were conceivable for a man to 
give his body to be burned from any other 
motive than love, it would profit him nothing. 
Only love gives meaning and merit to martyr- 
dom. 

The suppositions introduced in this compari- 
son embrace the chief forms of religious activity 
and devotion. They who show themselves con- 
spicuous in these respects but are wanting in 
love are as empty sound signifying nothing, they 
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are nothing, they gain nothing. In this splendid 
array of gifts the place of supremacy is yielded 
to love. Encircled within this elect company of 
royal attendants love receives their homage and 
is crowned their unrivalled queen, imparting 
beauty, lustre, and vigour with equal generosity 
to all. 
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CUTTING THE FACETS 


Tn THE fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh verses 
the properties of love are exhibited. This is done 
negatively and positively. By the process of 
elimination we are aided in understanding the 
nature of love by the pointing out of seven things 
which it does not possess; then in clearer light 
are celebrated the seven positive qualities which 
blend in its character. 


Love’s Opponents 


The negatives of love appear in the following 
unbeautiful list: 


Envy—‘‘ Love envieth not”’; 
Pride—‘Love vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up”’; 
Rudeness—“‘Doth not behave itself un- 
seemly”’; 
Avarice—‘Seeketh not its own”; 
Anger—‘‘Is not provoked”’; 
Grudge—“Taketh not account of evil’’; 
53 
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Scandalmongering—‘“Rejoiceth not in un- 
righteousness. ” 


Envy. First among the negatives envy is 
named. It is the sense of bitterness over what is 
not our own; while jealousy is a feeling of wrong 
at being deprived of what we believe to be our 
own. Envy is thus a much baser feeling than 
jealousy. There may be occasion when jealousy 
is justifiable, but for envy, never—there is no 
palliation for it at all. It is a disease that breeds 
only in a depraved soul and is a mark of ad- 
vanced spiritual deterioration. It has been de- 
scribed as anger without a cause, since it has 
no just ground of resentment to point to and 
grows out of sheer coveteousness of the pros- 
perity or superiority of others. The definition 
that “envy is the grudging sense of relative 
inferiority”? agrees with the saying that a man 
who has no virtue in himself ever envies the vir- 
tue of another. 


Base envy withers at another’s joy, 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach. 


In secular literature the most striking person- 
ation of envy is Shakespeare’s creation of Iago, 
the most sinister figure, perhaps, in all his gal- 
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lery. His features are so portrayed that some 
have seen in him an attempt to depict evil in 
pure unmixed malignity. The root of Iago’s 
conduct is to be found in his envy of Othello’s 
good. He envies the nobility of character which 
makes Othello deserving of all he gets: 


He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly. 


Tradition ascribes to envy the first murder. 
Cain envied his brother because of his superior 
goodness and the consequent favour of God. On 
fire with murderous hate he could not bear to 
think that Abel was better than himself, with 
the result that not even the solemn warning of 
God availed to quench the devouring flame; and 
this is the way the story ends: “‘And it came to 
pass, when they were in the field, that Cain rose 
up against Abel his brother, and slew him.” Cain 
still lives in the world to-day in the envy which 
men hold in their hearts. If only those who had 
never felt the pangs of envy were allowed to 
throw a stone at him, how few stones would be 
flung! Envy also was the cause of the cruelty 
of Joseph’s brethren. Turn to the thirty-seventh 
chapter of Genesis and we shall trace the course of 
envy. “His brethren saw that their father loved 
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him... and they hated him, and could not speak 
peaceably unto him. And they hated him yet 
the more... and envied him . . . and conspired 
against him to slay him... and cast him into 
one of the pits .. . and said an evil beast hath 
devoured him.”’ Indeed, an evil beast was de- 
vouring them—the evil beast of envy! The 
cruelty of envy reaches its climax at the Cross. 
“They hated me without a cause,” said Jesus. 
A cause there was, of course; but it was no 
sufficient cause, it was only a cause to their own 
evil hearts. Pilate “knew that the chief priests 
had delivered him for envy.” 

Who among us is free from the necessity of 
having to plead guilty of this sin? Where is the 
man in business who has never envied his more 
successful competitor? What woman has not 
envied her sister who is more brilliant or beau- 
tiful than herself, or who occupies a higher place 
in society? Alas! preachers are not free from 
this fault. How often have the fires of envy 
burned in their souls when they have heard 
another preacher praised for his personal piety, 
his pastoral fidelity, or his preaching ability. 
This most depraved affection is the root of 
bitterness that poisons our world to-day. It 
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brings strife and contention. It breeds suspicion. 
It incites malice and war. 

Among Giotto’s symbolic paintings in the 
Paduan Chapel there is a series of figures repre- 
senting the virtues and the vices. Envy is the 
masterpiece of them all. Here is a figure of a 
woman the ugliest imaginable. In place of a 
tongue a serpent protrudes from her mouth, but 
turns perversely and bites her in the face. Thus 
the artist truthfully pictures envy as reacting 
most cruelly upon its possessor. The remedy 
for the torn and tormenting conditions which 
envy incites is to be found in that love that 
“envieth not.” It is the love that ruled the 
heart of John the Baptist. He was the greatest 
and most popular preacher in his day until Jesus 
appeared. When Jesus came and began to preach 
the crowds gathered around him, while John 
fell back into the shadows. Some of his disciples 
were jealous of Jesus and tried to stir up envy 
in John’s bosom. His unenvying reply was: “He 
must increase, but I must decrease.” Such love 
as this will exclude fault finding and petulance. 
In the contacts of social life it will be neigh- 
bourly. In the family circle it will be unselfish, 
and in the outside world it will be cordial and 
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friendly. In all religious work it will drive out 
that evil spirit of egotism which would build up 
itself at the expense of another. 

Pride. As love does not begrudge the gifts 
of others, so it is not eager to show off its own. 
It is not inflated with self-conceit; it is no 
boaster, no booster of its own moral wares. 
Love is not swaggerish—no braggart, nor hero 
of its own stories. It seeks not admiration and 
applause. “Love vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up.” These two qualities are closely re- 
lated: “puffed up” has reference to inward dis- 
position; “‘vaunteth,” to outward deportment. 
When men are “‘puffed up” in character they 
will “vaunt themselves” in conduct. The frog 
in Atsop’s fable was so puffed with conceit that 
it tried to blow itself up to be as big as a cow. 
It is those who are not quite sure of themselves 
who stand in constant need of self-inflation. 
There were some in the Corinthian church who 
felt it necessary to show off their own greatness 
by trying to prove their superiority to their 
neighbours. But love is not out seeking to es- 
tablish its own superiority; it seeks to serve. 

Love is modest. It has been called the violet 
among the graces because it grows in the valley 
of humility. Love does not hesitate to stoop 
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that it may do good. In the upper room, “‘the 
same night in which he was betrayed,” the dis- 
ciples were puffed up with a sense of their own 
importance and vaunted themselves jn their 
claim to the higher places. No one among them 
would condescend to wash the feet of the others. 
Then Jesus rose from the table, girded himself 
with a towel, poured water into a basin, and 
began to wash the disciples’ feet and to wipe 
them with the towel. Here was love in action; 
we see its character, for “love vaunteth not it. 
self, is not puffed up.” Love does not envy— 
an attitude which the lesser cherishes toward 
the greater; neither is love proud—an attitude 
assumed by the greater toward the lesser. Pride 
and envy mutually provoke and irritate each 
other. Love is neither envious nor proud, “for 
one is your Master, even Christ; and all ye are 
brethren.” 

How familiar is this spirit of vaunting and 
puffing! Charles Wagner hits it off cleverly in 
what he says in The Simple Life about the craze 
for notoriety among his fellow Parisians thirty 
years ago: “One of the chief puerilities of our 
time is the love of advertisement. To emerge 
from obscurity, to be in the public eye, to 
make one’s self talked of—some people are so 
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consumed with this desire that we are justified 
in declaring them attacked with an itch for pub- 
licity. In their eyes obscurity is the height of 
ignominy, so they do their best to keep their 
names in every mouth. In their obscure position 
they look upon themselves as lost, like ship- 
wrecked sailors whom a night of tempest has 
cast on some lonely rock, and who have recourse 
to all the signals imaginable, to let it be known 
they are there... . This rage for notoriety does 
not surge through cracked brains alone, or only 
in the world of adventurers; it has spread abroad 
in all the domains of life, spiritual and material. 
Politics, literature, even science, and—most 
odious of all—philanthropy and religion are in- 
fected. Trumpets announce a good deed done, 
and souls must be saved with din and clamour.” 
In another passage he points out a better way: 
“To give pleasure to others and take it our- 
selves, we have to begin by removing the ego, 
which is hateful, and then keep it in chains as 
long as the diversions last. There is no worse 
killjoy than the ego. We must be good children, 
sweet and kind, button our coats over our 
medals and titles, and with our whole heart 
put ourselves at the disposal of others.” This last 
sentence describes precisely the love that “ vaunt- 
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eth not itself, is not puffed up’—to “put our- 
selves at the disposal of others,” to do something 
for them they would never know, to celebrate 
and not be found out. Mothers work on these 
lines, and theirs is a great business. Babies never 
guess or care how many thoughts of love enter 
into their feeding, bathing, bed making, and hair 
brushing—yet mothers love to go on doing these 
same things! 


Such ever was love’s way: to rise it stoops. 


Rudeness. To quote Moffatt’s translation, 
“Love is never rude.”’ While this statement re- 
lates doubtless to the disorderliness which char- 
acterized the assemblies for public worship by 
the church in Corinth and would, by offering a 
nobler standard, contribute toward correcting 
such disturbing irregularities, it must be re- 
garded as having a wider application. It is de- 
scriptive of love’s permanent character and not 
only of the way it acts under a special emergency. 
In church and out of church, along all the walks 
of life, love recoils from rudeness. Of the un- 
seemliness, which is antipodal to all that love 
is, a particular and needful application should 
be made. In his noble exposition of this chapter 
in his book entitled The Greatest of These, Dr. 
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J. D. Jones has done this so admirably that I 
take the privilege of quoting him in the follow- 
ing passage: ‘“‘A certain seemliness of behaviour 
is of the very essence of love. This is true, for 
example, of all real love between man and maid. — 
There is always an ‘element of reverence and 
almost of worship about true love. Love never 
degrades the object of its love by behaving un- 
seemly toward it. A man who truly loves can 
be trusted anywhere with the woman of his 
affection. She will be sacred in his eyes. Neither 
by deed nor word will he do anything to stain 
or sully her purity. He will pay her high and 
chivalrous honour and respect. “Love does not 
behave itself unseemly.’”’ 

Beauty of life and character should have no 
sharp angles. In true art the lines seem contin- 
uous, so gently does curve melt into curve. It 
is’ their sharp angularity that keeps many souls 
from being beautiful that are almost so. Our 
good is less good when it is abrupt, rude, ill 
timed. Many a man and many a woman might 
double their influence and usefulness by a 
kindly courtesy and fine manner. Hans Ander- 
sen’s story of the cobweb cloth woven so fine 
that it was invisible—woven for the king’s gar- 
ment—must mean good manners. They do really 
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clothe princely natures, and are so delicately 
wrought as almost to escape attention. Fine 
manners are the dress of the soul—they repre- 
sent a higher, that is, a spiritual beauty. One 
cannot but feel that God is a lover of the beau- 
tiful. He has put robes of beauty and glory on 
all his works. Every flower is dressed in richness; 
every field blushes in a mantle of beauty; every 
star is veiled in brightness; every bird is clothed 
in habiliments of most exquisite taste. Observe 
that all this beauty grows from within the ob- 
jects that are so gorgeously robed. Similarly, 
beautiful manners spring from the inner life— 
the flowers of lovely and loving souls. 

Thomas Carlyle, born a Scotch peasant, de- 
clined a title of nobility offered him by Queen 
Victoria, feeling that he had always been a 
nobleman in his own right. Every man who 
has enthroned Jesus Christ in his heart is a 
nobleman in his own right. His most exalted 
privilege in the exercise of that right is to pat- 
tern after him who gave the Golden Rule, and 
who was himself the first true Gentleman that 
ever breathed. He was never rude. He was cour- 
teous, even to his persecutors, and in terrible 
agony on the cross, he cried, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 
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I cannot refrain from referring to two cour- 
teous men who hold a most pleasant place 
in my memory. One was a railway conductor. 
So deferential and kindly he was that I think 
of him as a very triumph of courtliness. He wore 
the regular conductor’s uniform of dark-blue 
cloth and brass buttons, but he contrived to 
keep the blue so glossy and the brass so resplen- 
dent that his entrance quite filled the car with 
a welcome brightness. He lacked conversational 
powers and the facilities of humour, but had the 
quaint, pleasing habit of carrying a fresh rose- 
bud on the lapel of his coat. It looked so dainty 
and expensive—was he a millionaire and gath- 
ered those exquisite blossoms in his own green- 
house every day? Anyway, he carried the per- 
fume and beauty of somebody’s greenhouse into 
those cars. He took each ticket with a slight 
bow and just the faint trace of a smile, but most 
striking of all was the reverential care with 
which he received the ticket, as if to express 
his sense of the favour that you did him in sur- 
rendering it at all. He was respectful to every- 
body and particularly regardful of elderly wo- 
men and mothers with babies. For many months 
I saw him frequently—he was always the same. 
I knew nothing of his home life—but for part 
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of the time at least he must have lived under the 
spell of some ennobling, beautiful influence. 

Before I write the following name I pause to 
breathe a prayer of praise that I ever knew him 
who bore it. What a rare and gracious man was 
Dr. Joseph Johnstone Muir, for a number of 
years, and until his triumphant death, the Chap- 
lain of the United States Senate. I do not know 
that I have ever seen a character more grandly 
simple, nobly courteous, and unselfishly loving. 
Who, that ever heard the pleading note in his 
cultured voice, or looked upon the chastened 
beauty of his classic face, could doubt that he 
walked daily with One whose gentleness had 
made him great? To him belonged 


Such fine reserve and noble reticence, 
Manners so kind, yet stately, such a grace 
Of tenderest courtesy 


that all who came within the charmed circle of his 
beautiful personality felt immediately the blessed 
compulsion of the pure goodness of his soul. 


When one that holds communion with the skies, 
Has filled his urn where these pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
*Tis even as if an Angel shook his wings; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are supplied. 
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Avarice. Love does not look out for self first 
of all, contending for all its rights. Love does 
not seek ‘‘the uppermost rooms at feasts, and 
the chief seats in the synagogues.” It is not 
always alert to drive hard bargains, nor even to 
demand the rewards, the precedence, or the 
applause that may be its due. It does not exact 
its “pound of flesh” regardless of consequence. 
Such self-seeking never attains the happiness 
it craves. 

In The Palace of Art Tennyson pictures a 
man who built a lordly pleasure house wherein 
his soul, in delicious isolation, might make merry 
and carouse. He embellished it with cool green 
courts, gilded galleries, and fountains from which 
sweet incense rose. The windows were rich and 
stained; in the towers great bells swung with 
silvery sound. The choicest pictures graced the 
walls. Lights flashed in colours of rose, amber, 
and blue. There were rivers of melodies; and 
all that the five senses could crave. But in the 
midst of all this effusive wealth, this self-seeking 
soul was not happy. In dark corners of the man- 
sion stood haunting shapes. The gorgeous place 
became a spot of dull stagnation, “a still salt 
pool, lock’d in with bars of sand.” And the 
owner felt himself shut up as in a “crumbling 
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tomb, girt round with blackness as a solid wall.” 
His soul knew no joy, as he howled aloud, “I 
am on fire within!’’ Thus imprisoned he 


Lay there exiled from eternal God, 
Lost to his place and name. 


From such bondage only love can lead the way 
to freedom. In Silas Marner, George Eliot tells 
how the miser came into a new life of joy when 
a great love sprang up within him for the little 
girl who, from the side of her mother who lay 
dead in the snow, saw the light gleaming through 
the night from Marner’s cabin door, and came 
toddling in to warm her hands and feet. When the 
child’s golden curls took the place of Marner’s 
golden coins which had been stolen, his old heart 
began to get warm and his soul started to grow. 
It was love that “‘seeketh not its own.” It is 
the love that has its source in the love of God. 
His is the original love, and if we are to know 
what love is we must seek its pattern in him. 
The whole Bible is one continued story of divine 
love “seeking not its own” but the happiness of 
us men. The perfect record of it.is written in this 
greatest of all texts: ‘““For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
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whosoever believeth on him should not perish 
but have everlasting life.” 

In the strength of such love men, even in this 
present selfish world, learn to obey that exhor- 
tation which Paul elsewhere gave to the Corin- 
thian church: “Let no man seek his own, but 
each his neighbour’s good.” Because we believe 
that love empowers for the impossible, we be- 
lieve that this command offers mankind the only 
sane and redeeming programme of life. One of 
the prophets saw and foretold of marvellous 
tamings and pacifications which the golden age 
of Christ’s reign should witness: ‘And the wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and 
the young lion and the fatling together; and a 
little child shall lead them. And the cow and the 
bear shall feed; and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. And the suckling child shall play on the 
hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put 
his hand on the adder’s den. They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain.” 

This poetry of the millennium reaches its ful- 
filment first in the heart of every truly converted 
man who follows on to know the Lord. The hu- 
man breast is a dark forest in which wild beasts 
roam, and roar, and hiss, and snarl, and bite; 
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and all this rage and confusion within us make 
calm, pure, blessed life impossible. But the pres- 
ence of Christ, who lived the life of perfect love, 
converts this savage forest into a garden, and 
his restraining, softening, harmonizing influence 
constrains the instincts of our nature into the 
Sweet service of reasonable righteousness. This 
new life is possible in a new heart and a right 
spirit where his love is allowed to rule. 

Anger. “Love is not provoked.” It is not ir- 
ritable, does not allow itself to be exasperated. 
The Authorized Version says “not easily pro- 
voked,” and I am inclined to believe that this 
gets at the original meaning more nearly than 
any other rendering, for while there is really no 
word for “easily” the idea of a sudden outburst 
of anger is clearly in the verb employed, which 
literally means “to go into a paroxysm.” While 
love is not irritable, and does not fly into a 
paroxysm of wrath, we must not think it is 
wholly incapable of anger. Love would not be 
love if it could not get angry. “And love is 
fire, and burns the feet would trample it to 
dust.” Righteous indignation is one of the 
noblest manifestations of a holy love. We read 
that Jesus “looked round about on them with 
anger.”’ And in another place we read about “‘the 
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wrath of the Lamb.” Love and anger are not 
exclusive terms. The capacity for a wholesome 
and holy wrath is an element of love. “Who is 
offended, and I burn not? Whose faith is hurt, 
and I am not aglow with indignation?” is Moff- 
att’s rendering of one of Paul’s questions. 
Someone has said that God’s wrath is just his 
love on fire. 

But granting there are occasions when anger 
would be justifiable, we must guard against such 
times lest we blaze out into uncomely wrath. 
“Be ye angry and sin not.” In his Life of Glad- 
stone John Morley says, ‘‘Active hatred of 
cruelty, injustice, and oppression is perhaps the 
main difference between a good man and a 
bad one; and here Mr. Gladstone was sublime. 
Yet though anger burned fiercely in him over 
wrong, nobody was more chary of passing moral 
censures.” While love is capable of righteous 
anger at injustice and wrong, it is no mark of 
love to grow irritable over every little annoy- 
ance. Love is not swift to take offense. No form 
of vice is more nerve-racking, more embittering, 
or produces more misery than evil temper. 
The direct cause which sets off this mine of fury 
is often some trivial thing at which the victim 
explodes in gusts of passion, frequently accom- 
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panied by bad language like flying bits of a 
bursting hand-grenade. It is one of the earliest 
manifestations of sin in childhood. Unless con- 
trolled it develops into an ingrained irritability 
which makes its victim a blight to all who have 
to live near him. He may be otherwise a warm- 
hearted person and such outbreaks of temper 
may be followed by the keenest remorse and 
deepest contrition. Unless there be a deep- 
wrought change in such a victim he will go from 
bad to worse, until, in old age, his life may be 
a burden to himself and to those who would be 
glad to be his friends. 

Another and more sinister form of bad temper 
is the sullen or vindictive spirit. In this case 
there may be no outburst of anger; but the vic- 
tim of it pickles down his displeasure as if in 
brine, nourishes a grudge against those who 
offend him, holding his malice till he has an op- 
portunity for revenge. Against such depravity 
Christ wages an uncompromising war in the 
parable of the “Unforgiving Debtor,” and makes 
the divine forgiveness conditional on its abso- 
lute repudiation. “If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses.” This law of forgiveness is indeed 
the most exacting of all his ethical demands; 
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and when one of his disciples asked how often 
he should forgive an offending brother—‘‘Till 
seven times?’’—he replied, “I say not unto 
thee, Until seven times; but, Until seventy times 
seven.” Love alone can cure this disease of the 
spirit. There must be a change in the centre of 
being. Let him take possession of the heart— 
him “who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he suffered, he threatened not; 
but committed himself to him that judgeth right- 
eously: who his own self bare our sins in his body 
upon the tree, that we, having died unto sins, 
might live unto righteousness; by whose stripes 
ye were healed.” 

Grudge. “Love taketh not account of evil.” 
The Authorized Version gives “thinketh no 
evil.” The meaning seems more nearly found in 
such terms as “reckon,” “compute,” “count 
over,” “charge against.” Because love is what 
it is it would not, could not, think evil, or plot 
harm against anybody. What is really affirmed 
is that love does not keep a record of the wrong 
committed against it. Love keeps no ledger or 
charge account against those who do it harm. 
It not only takes no account, but refuses to keep 
in memory the injuries, the slights, the unkind- 
nesses done against it. 
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Much of the misery in the world comes of 
brooding over injustices, hurts, insults. What 
an unsavoury record do the pages of memory 
show, inscribed with the entry of unpleasant 
episodes itemized and underscored. Too many 
hearts are like those museums on battle fields, 
where are shown weird collections of bullets, 
bits of broken shells, and other rusty relics— 
grim reminders of strife that ought to be for- 
gotten. How frightful to make a junk shop of 
the mind in which to dump all the bitternesses 
and unpleasantnesses picked up along the way! 
How gruesome to make a museum of the heart 
for storing up skeletons and other ghastly old 
things. To rake over them and moil among them 
from time to time is to pet a morbidity which 
becomes one of the most tormenting punish- 
ments a soul can endure. Love does not store 
up bitterness and resentment, or brew revenge 
in the dark places of the mind. Love nurses 
no grudges. 

As the fruit vender finds it necessary every 
day to go through each basket of apples and re- 
move those that are decaying, lest they spoil 
the entire lot, none the less ought we to examine 
ourselves to put away all “anger, wrath, malice, 
railing, shameful speaking.’ This list is found 
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in Colossians 3:8, and indicates the course taken 
by such sins-if they are harboured and un- 
restrained. First we have anger, and then 
wrath, which marks another stage in the proc- 
ess; after anger boils over in wrath, it cools 
down into malice—the disposition which broods 
and plots mischief. This malice, cold, clear, 
colourless as sulphuric acid, and burning like it, 
is worse than the first stage of anger in which 
it originated. Such doubly distilled malignity is 
despicable and dangerous. An outward advance 
now appears in “railing,” followed by ‘‘shame- 
ful speaking.” Thus hate blossoms into hurtful 
speech. The heated metal of anger is forged into 
poisoned arrows to be shot out by the tongue. 
What volleys of idle words deluge the world, 
foul words that wound like knives, sting like 
wasps, and bite like serpents! 

We are pleaded with to start at the inner 
centres and ferret out all these sources of anger. 
Let him who would have health of soul purge 
himself of all remembered bitterness, clearing 
out all the old dagger points and such other rub- 
bish as clutters the mind. This can be done 
through the love which “taketh not account of 
evil.” This is the distinguishing mark of love— 
it forgives and forgets. People have hurt you 
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and grieved you. Are you holding it against 
them? Forget it all. Only in doing so can you be 
happy. To hold a grudge in the heart brings 
nothing but the gnawing worm, the scorpion 
which stings itself to death, the jaundiced eye 
which discolours the world which you ought to 
see in all its beauty. God’s best and rarest ones 
learn to make allowances and are willing to for- 
give. The love of Christ in the heart will em- 
power you to bear with the intolerant and up- 
root malice from the heart. And zemember: 
earth has not a spectacle more glorious or more 
fair to show than this—Love tolerating intoler- 
ance; love covering, as with a veil, even the sin 
of the lack of love. 

Scandalmongering. 1 shrink from the use of 
a word so ugly, but I can find none other which 
more accurately sums up the base and bitter 
meaning of this thing which comes last in the 
list of love’s antitheses. “Rejoiceth not in un- 
righteousness.” “Love is never glad when others 
go wrong,” is the translation Moffatt gives. Is 
it possible that anyone is ever glad when others 
go wrong—that anyone ever rejoices in the 
breakdown of other people? It is hard to imagine 
how a more damaging indictment could be lodged 
against human nature; but the fact that we have 
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such a keen relish for rumours of the moral fail- 
ings of people sustains the implication. The 
smacking satisfaction afforded by reading in the 
public press the stories of the ghastly immorall- 
ties of so-called society people is convincing 
proof of the ugly delight taken in the sins and 
follies of men and women. The human heart 
reveals no more unlovely trait. 

In the list of negative ingredients the last to 
be named is the worst. For sheer gratuitous de- 
pravity it exceeds all the other vices named. It 
is this which fits it to form the capstone of all 
those seven negative declarations, for in it they 
are all summed up—the limit of unloveliness 
has been reached. For unmitigated offensiveness 
it stands alone. It has no connection with love 
—under no guise can it ever masquerade as love. 
To rejoice in unrighteousness is evidence of the 
deepest debasement. Love never finds satisfac- 
tion in the faults and lapses of others. Love 
abhors slander. It despises gossip. It takes not 
“up a reproach against its neighbour.” You re- 
member, in the tale of the round table, King 
Arthur pledged his knights “to speak no slander, 
no, nor listen to it.” That is love’s way. Love 
never exults over the ruins of a reputation, or 
in discovering the sins, mistakes, and hypocrisies 
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of other men. “Love is never glad when others 
go wrong.” 

Thus far only the opposites of love have been 
pointed out and stigmatized to show that they 
are no part of it. By this contrast the positive 
properties will show in clearer relief. As the 
prettiest flowers are sometimes found growing 
in most unattractive surroundings, or are gath- 
ered from some danger spot like the brink of 
a precipice, so the author ventures on “the 
dangerous edge of things’? to achieve a most 
delicate triumph in descriptive speech. He lays 
on the darker colours in order that the light 
may glow the richer by contrast. The sculptor 
carves off the rough marble and reveals the ex- 
quisite beauty of the angel he releases. In the 
same way the negatives of love are forced to 
give way to the positive elements that we may 
see love’s fair form in free relief. The chord of 
self is smitten, which trembling “passes in 
music out of sight.” In the swan song of ex- 
piring selfishness we hear the keynote of the song 
of triumphing love. 


Put down the passions that make earth Hell! 
Down with ambition, avarice, pride, 
Jealousy, down! Cut off from the mind 
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The bitter springs of anger and fear; 
Down, too, down at your own fireside, 
With the evil tongue and the evil ear 
For each is at war with mankind. 


Love’s Components 


Now follows the positive description of love, 
to which we listen as to a seven-toned melody. 
Scan this list of love’s ingredients: 


Long-suffering—‘ Love suffereth long”’; 
Kindness—‘ And is kind’’; 
Joyfulness—‘Rejoiceth with the truth”; 
Perseverance—‘‘Beareth all things”’; 
Appreciation—*‘ Believeth all things”’; 
Hopefulness—“Hopeth all things”’; 


b) 


Endurance—*‘Endureth all things.” 


Judging love by an analysis of its elements we 
are impelled to the conclusion that 


As every lovely hue is light, 
So every grace is love. 


Long-suffering. The very first thing we are 
told about love is that it can suffer. This ca- 
pacity infers a condition of trial and conflict. 
Long-suffering means primarily ‘‘of-a-long- 
heart,” patience long drawn out in bearing in- 
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juries and offences. Love must be able to suffer 
—able to suffer long. Someone has said, “The 
heartache is the eventual climax for all affection 
in this world.” Long-suffering is an Old Testa- 
ment word attributing to God the quality of 
gentle forbearance toward men and patient 
waiting on them. His people Israel were often 
forgetting him, constantly rebelling against him, 
violating their convenant with him by worship- 
ping idols, still the divine love continued to pur- 
sue them, crying out, “Can a woman forget her 
sucking child, that she should not have compas- 
sion on the son of her womb? Yes, these may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee.” In love, not 
in hate, God goes after men; his pursuit is in 
mercy, not in revenge. But not until we come 
to the New Testament, where we are confronted 
with the advent of Jesus, is this element in God’s 
love revealed in its full glory. “God commendeth 
his own love toward us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.’ He loved us, 
all and each. Paul makes it personal, “He loved 
me, and gave himself for me.” 

In this long-suffering of God is our salvation. 
Peter says “the long-suffering of God waited’’; 
and again, “‘the long-suffering of our God is 
salvation.” It is the all-pitying persistence of 
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this love that secures our safety. We were like 
Jacob, wandering the trail at nightfall, faint 
and desolate, thinking he had left his father’s 
God because he had left his father’s tent, but 
discovering, as he lay down to rest on the hill- 
side, that he was still pursued. “‘Lo, God is here 
and I knew it not,” was his astonished cry. 

First in love’s list of qualities stands this 
long-suffering. It is this quiet, untiring “‘long- 
heartedness” that makes love what it is. It is 
love’s basic ingredient. It means that love will 
not be denied; it will not acknowledge defeat; 
it never loses the trail. Showing no resentment 
it waits without murmuring. Scourged, buffeted, 
lifted up on a cross, it still prays, “Father, for- 
give them.” Crucified and buried, it rises again 
to offer pardon, healing, and comfort. “Love 
suffereth long.” 

Something of such long-suffering is sometimes 
seen in the unwearied pastor, the unyielding 
missionary, and in parents whose love for thank- 
less wayward children is unabating. The younger 
son, in the crown of all parables, grieved and 
wronged his father; but the father’s long-suffer- 
ing love held on and on until the unlovely but 
beloved wastrel came back home; and when he 
came he met no accusations, no bitter reminders 
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of wrongs committed, only the joyous exuber- 
ant welcome. “But when he was yet a great way 
off, his father saw him”’—the eyes of long-suffer- 
ing love; “and had compassion”—the heart 
of long-suffering love; “and ran”’—the feet of 
long-suffering love; “and fell on his neck”— 
the embracing arms of long-suffering love; “and 
kissed him”—the lips of long-suffering love. 
After the reception the restoration begins. Long- 
suffering love in its rebound from grief to glad- 
ness goes to an hilarious excess: the robe and 
the ring, the bounteous banquet, the mirthful 
music, the delectable dancing to the ringing re- 
frain: ‘Lost but found, lost but found,” which 
the servants in the field catch up and echo in 
the strain: ‘Safe and sound, safe and sound!”’ 
“They began to be merry.” And this was only 
the beginning. Love suffers long, but it does not 
suffer in vain. It sees the travail of its soul, 
and will be satisfied, and make merry forever. 
Kindness. Study the English word which ad- 
mirably gives the sense of the Greek. Our words 
“kind” and “kin” have the same root origin, 
so that, we may say, a kind person is one who 
acknowledges his kinship with others and acts 
upon the assumption, confessing that he owes 
to them, as of one blood with himself, a debt of 
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love which he puts himself under bond to pay. 
“Be in debt to no man—apart from the debt 
of love one to another.” 

At the very heart of the Christian faith is this: 
To save lost men, the invisible God came to 
dwell among us, in the form of a man, and willed 
to make himself known by this single sign: 
LO V E; and this love was manifested by being 
kind. Healing, consoling, tender to the unfor- 
tunate, even to the sinful, love engenders light 
beneath its feet. It clarifies. It simplifies. It 
chooses to bind up wounds, wipe away tears, 
relieve distress, soothe aching hearts. “Love is 
kind.” There can be no such thing as love in 
the abstract. For love, like all that mirrors 
divinity, must be incarnate. 

To be kind is to treat men as men. The es- 
sence of the sin against which love must always 
contend is impersonality—the sin of treating a 
person as less than a person. Is not this a sin 
of which we all may be quite easily guilty? Is 
there one of us who does not sometimes treat 
a human like a machine? How often and easily 
we can play men down by thinking of them as 
belonging to a class, herding them together 
as members of a group, or trade, or profession, 
or party, while forgetting that they are our 
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brothers with hearts that feel and with souls 
that suffer, and on that account each standing 
in personal need of being understood and sym- 
pathized with. We never get the best out of folk, 
or do the best for them, so long as we treat them 
professionally as a class, or try to handle them 
in bulk, ignoring the unique interest and value 
of each individual. Even animals, domestic 
and wild alike, respond to kindly treatment on 
the part of their trainers. Personal kindness is 
a most necessary qualification in a teacher of 
children; whoever lacks it should not enter a 
schoolroom. Mr. Gladstone writes about him- 
self as a lad in school that there was in him no 
desire to know or to excel, and that he remained 
stagnant without heart or hope until he was 
placed under the tuition of a certain man “who 
was always on the lookout for any bud which 
he could warm with a little sunshine.” A certain 
poet declared he loved men, but loved them en 
masse; but to love thus impersonally requires no 
pledges of loyalty. To love flowers, trees, brooks, 
skies, even to love pictures or music, is not 
enough for the heart’s satisfaction, because such 
affection seems to involve no loyalty such as 
dealing with persons would require. Even to 
love mankind in the abstract is not enough. We 
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must love men as men, each singly and indi- 
vidually. 

It is in these human relationships that love 
reveals itself as kindness, which means going 
out toward another’s.need in an effort to relieve 
it. Of interest it is to note that the Greek word 
for kindness is derived from the verb which 
means to lend, to furnish what is necessary to 
one’s comfort. Study these two words in Luke 
6:35: ““Love your enemies, and do them good, 
and lend never despairing; and your reward 
shall be great, and ye shall be sons of the Most 
High; for he is kind toward the unthankful and 
evil.” Notice that lending results from loving, 
and keep in mind that the Greek word “‘kind”’ 
is the adjective form of the verb meaning “to 
lend.” Kindness, then, means carrying out 
toward a person all the implications and forms 
of love. “Love is the fulfilling of the whole law.” 
Kindness is the working out of details. Summa- 
rizing the meanings of the whole moral law, in 
answer to a certain lawyer’s question, Jesus 
said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and 
thy neighbour as thyself.” Then in answer to 
the question, “And who is my neighbour?” 
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Jesus told the story of the Good Samaritan in 
which he gives this unfading picture of kind- 
ness as fulfilling the demands of the law of love: 
“But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was: and when he saw him, he was 
moved with compassion, and came to him, and 
bound up his wounds, pouring on them oil and 
wine; and he set him on his own beast, and 
brought him to an inn, and took care of him.” 
In kindness love walks the Jericho road and lets 
the neighbour ride, while 


Flowers laugh before her on their beds 
And fragrance in her footing treads. 


“Thy statutes have been my song in the 
house of my pilgrimage,” that is, the law has 
been set to music; and when statutes are turned 
into song under love’s magic spell, life breaks 
forth everywhere into melody and joy, for “his 
commandments are not grievous.” Law is the 
trellis over which love like a beautiful vine was 
intended to climb—the flowers are deeds of 
kindness. Paul writes to the Philippians: “ Your 
care of me hath flourished again’”—more lit- 
eral, “Your kindness to me is like a flower which 
has blossomed.” 
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Foy. “Love rejoiceth with the truth.” The 
Authorized Version gives “Love rejoiceth in the 
truth.” There can be no joy in error; whatever 
seems so is a false joy, a sham and fleeting de- 
ception. Love rejoices in the quest for truth; 
it will not be content with half-truth. The knights 
of Arthur never sought the Holy Grail with 
keener zes* than love follows the trail of truth. 
Love rejoices to find the truth and does not shun 
to accept it when it has been found. It seeks 
to advance the truth. When truth triumphs 
love exults in sympathetic delight. Love ex- 
periences no greater thrill of gladness than in 
bringing the level of its own life up to the truth 
which it has adopted as a standard—this is the 
joy of the approving conscience. “If ye know 
these things, blessed are ye if ye do them.” 
Brother Lawrence, the mystic lay monk, who 
spent the greater part of his life working in a 
kitchen, never hasty nor loitering but doing 
each thing in its season with an even and un- 
interrupted composure of spirit, says in his 
conversations on The Presence of God: “The 
time of business does not with me differ from 
the time of prayer, and in the noise and clatter 
of my kitchen, while several persons are at the 
same time calling for different things, I possess 
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God in as great tranquillity as if I were upon 
my knees in prayer.” 

The great relationships of life, rightly sus- 
tained, are for us symbols of truth. Marriage, 
parenthood, citizenship, occupation, church 
membership, all these may be symbols, forms 
of truth, moulds into which life is poured and 
shaped. Our real joys as men and women come 
to us as we live up to these relationships, ful- 
filling their symbolism in our conduct. We suffer 
regret and sorrow when we fail to do so. Love, 
which is life in normal action, rejoices in the 
truth—is gladdened by flowing in the channels 
of truth. Sometimes this symbolism is visual- 
ized in some definite thing or form, as in the 
marriage ring, the flag of our country, or the 
Lord’s Supper. What joy living would be to 
one who should unfold in his life all the mean- 
ings involved in such symbols. As we honour 
their significance they come to mean more and 
more to us. All our patriotism trembles in the 
floating flag, our love and worship and awed 
reverence rise to the sublimest heights of spirit- 
uality as we approach the ‘communion table, 
while at the sight of the wedding ring the heart 
lives over again the roseate days of courtship 
and brings them up to date, mellowing the years 
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with an affection that even death cannot de- 
stroy. On the other hand, these symbols may 
become instruments of torture if they have been 
repudiated. Imagine the feelings of a traitor 
who looks upon the flag of his country—it re- 
minds him of his falsity and becomes to him 
the sign of his hypocrisy. When we build our 
houses, clothe and feed our children, follow our 
daily employment, or go to worship in the 
church, we experience joy in the acts, because 
we look beyond them to a deeper significance 
lying behind them. We do them in the name 
of the highest we know, of the truth we have 
accepted—be it in connection with business, 
family, nation, or God. All the progress we make, 
and about all the joy we have, come through 
our efforts to bring up actual conditions to the 
standard of such truth as we know. Not even 
a soul in heaven, not even an angel or archangel, 
can take the place that you are appointed to fill; 
for what God wants, what God will rejoice to 
accept, will be this duty performed by you. 
Your work ought to be the instrument of your 
joy—the joy of human affection given and re 
ceived, and so it will become the means of lov- 
ing, of transfiguration, of growth for your soul, 
and of its beautification. A man’s job, whatever 
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it is, should have a spiritual meaning to him; 
the performance of it should give him a spiritual 
thrill and make him feel that he is contributing 
to the happy upbuilding of the world in which 
God has put him to live. I cannot imagine a 
purer emotion than the ecstatic joy that thrills 
in a young mother’s heart in her first outbreak 
of gladness over her first-born child. It is the 
sweetness of a soul coming into its own divinely 
decreed _self-realization—like the fragrance in 
the blossoming of the rose or the trill in the 
song of a bird. And there is nothing more beau- 
tiful than her love still rejoicing in the child 
if he “advances in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and men.” It is love rejoicing 
in the truth. 

The name and calling of a minister of the 
gospel are a symbol. Men have accepted it as 
a mark of excellence in character and life, hence 
look for worthiness in him who wears it. The vo- 
cation which a man follows has an influence 
for good or ill over his life. A man is expected 
to be what he claims to be. Our professed loyal- 
ties become our acknowledged standards, hence 
to let the flag touch the ground is considered 
by the patriot a desecration. In The Ring and 
the Book Robert Browning makes us feel the 
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snaky loathsomeness of Guido’s crime by showing 
how the criminal sought to conceal the murder 
of Pompilia beneath the robes of Caponsacchi, 
thereby not scrupling to debase the symbols of 
the priest’s holy office. Was not Judas Iscariot’s 
kiss of betrayal the most awful act in history 
because it was through his avowed friendship, 
the sacredest symbol of love, that his treachery 
was consummated? His was a high rating! Chosen 
to be an apostle—he desecrated his election. He 
spurned the chiefest token that love had to 
offer. He played the Lord Christ false because 
he first played him down. He betrayed his 
Master after he had betrayed truth in his own 
heart. 

Heinrich Suso, the great monk and mystic, 
one of the simplest and best of men, had a touch- 
ing custom: Whenever he encountered a woman, 
were she the poorest and oldest, he stepped re- 
spectfully aside, though his bare feet must tread 
among thorns or in the gutter. “I do that,” he 
said, “to render homage to our Holy Lady, the 
Virgin Mary.” A noble thought beautifully en- 
acted! Christian love offers to every woman a 
like respect in her own right. She herself may 
have failed to keep the jewel of her womanhood 
untarnished and may have lowered the sym- 
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bolism of her nobility, but love always rejoices 
to put symbols back where they belong. Jesus 
met a woman at the well of Sychar, the sym- 
bolism of whose womanliness had been sadly un- 
beautified. He challenged her to the womanhood 
that was to be hers; she grandly accepted the 
challenge and into her soul came a new love 
which began to rejoice in that truth which was 
destined to drive out all the unworthy loves she 
had ever entertained. “Let all the ends thou 
aim’st at be thy country’s, thy God’s, and 
truth’s and the nobleness that lies in other 
men, sleeping but never dead, will rise to meet 
thine own.” Alfred Tennyson never wrote a 
more exquisite line than when he addressed his 
Queen as: “O Loyal to the royal within thyself, 
and loyal to thy land.” This is the high calling 
of all high souls: Loyalty to one’s own inner 
royalty, then loyalty to one’s land. If loyal to 
the best within oneself, one can then be genu- 
inely loyal to others. 

Perseverance. “Love beareth all things.” In 
the margin of the Revised Version “covereth” 
is given as an alternative reading, and that 
seems to be the primary meaning—to cover as 
with a roof, to shield, to protect as a hen gather- 
ing her chickens under her wings. To say that 
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love covers is true; but the thought goes on to 
include the cost of such covering—hence the 
further meanings, to cover in order to keep off 
something which threatens, to bear up against, 
to hold out against. This quality of love is 
familiar to us all. Even in beasts and birds fore- 
tokens of such a love are seen in the reckless dis- 
regard for their own safety which they show 
in defending their young. Every day in the 
quiet places of the world love goes on bearing 
all things—bearing up against hardships, difh- 
culties, burdens; mothers, fathers, nurses, phy- 
sicians; scientists, like Walter Reid and his in- 
trepid comrades in their fight against yellow 
fever in Cuba—a great unfearful army moving 
in compassionate phalanxes gathering up the 
spears in their own breasts in protection of those 
in the rear. They bear the battle brunt, the van- 
guard’s lot, with a care for the dependent ones 
—a care like Jacob’s for the young and tender 
in his caravan: “The children are tender, and 
the flocks and herds with me have their young; 
and if they overdrive them one day, all the flocks 
will die... . I will lead on gently, according to 
the pace of the cattle that are before me and ac- 
cording to the pace of the children.” The love 
that can bear up against all things is the same 
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that “leads on gently”? according to the pace 
of the tender ones. 

In Lorado Taft’s Columbus memorial in 
Washington, on the prow of the discoverer’s 
ship is an exquisitely carved female figure, 
bosom bare, face fixed toward the National 
Capitol. One thinks of the ancient Greek sailor 
watching his ship drive proudly through the sea 
while he shouts, “See her breasting the waves!” 
It is the word we have here. “Love breasts the 
waves!” If you want to see how love bears all 
things, look at Jesus. With no frantic protest, 
no bitter complaint, he took the task of bearing 
our load of woe. He shrank not from contact 
with our misery and pain. Read the record: 
“Himself took our infirmities and bare our dis- 
eases’’; again, “They took Jesus therefore, and 
he went bearing the cross, unto the place called 
the place of a skull’’; and once more, ‘‘Who his 
own self bare our sins in his body upon the 
tree.” “On his head were many crowns,” de- 
clared the prisoner of the Lord in the isle of Pat- 
mos. Our Lord does wear many crowns—the 
crown of wisdom, of power, and of every per- 
fection; but his topmost, ineffable, uttermost 
crown is that of love. So it is written that ‘God 
commendeth his love toward us.’ It is his utter- 
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most glory which he holds up before man’s as- 
tonished eyes. And when we see it; it is the love 
that bears all things. 

Appreciation. “Love believeth all things.” 
This does not mean that to prove our love we 
must believe all that we hear, fall in with every 
innovation, and be “tossed to and fro and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine”’; 
but the meaning is that we shall believe all that, 
with good conscience, can be believed to the 
credit of anyone. I have named this quality ap- 
preciation—which is defined as “sympathetic 
recognition of excellence.” It has been said that 
all true appreciation is the result of keen insight 
and noble passion, that is to say, love keeping 
its eyes open looking for something to praise. 


She sees the best that glimmers through the worst, 
She feels the sun is hid but for a night, 

She spies the summer through the winter bud, 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls. 

She hears the lark within the songless egg. 


Love puts the best construction on the conduct 
of others. Such a disposition may sometimes be 
imposed upon, but love argues that it is better 
to entertain an impostor than to turn away one 
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who is hungry for sympathy. “Forget not to 
show love unto strangers: for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares.” Love is not sus- 
picious; but has a way of believing in people, ex- 
pects well of them, believes there is good in 
them—even more than may appear—and seeks 
to discover and draw out that good. Love is not 
willing to render a verdict before hearing all the 
evidence. It looks for the palliating circum- 
stances. It discriminates and puts emphasis on 
the things that are commendable. “F inally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honourable, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” 

There may be double and even triple meanings 
in some of the remarks made by your friend. 
Select the finest. “The highest motives are the 
strongest motives in everything.”’ You can make 
a sentence mean different things by the emphasis 
you put on selected bits of it. Love skilfully 
picks out and answers the meaning most in 
harmony with the whole texture of friendship; 
the other possible meanings are ignored. For 
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example: when her husband comes home in the 
evening a woman hears in his greeting fatigue, 
anxiety, a slight tone of irritability, and a note 
of playfulness. With fine tactfulness she ignores 
everything but the playfulness and by encour- 
aging that one friendly venture helps him re- 
cover his balance after the day of work and 
worry. In similar fashion she deftly manages to 
starve out some of her child’s faults by choosing 
to disregard them and to cultivate something 
better in their place. By such adroit exercise 
of the power to select things that are excellent it 
is possible to reénforce some of the nobler ele- 
ments in the character of our friends, and in 
such practical way demonstrate the correctness 
of the statement that “love builds up.” 

To choose unwisely often proves to be cruelly 
disastrous. It may mean the loss of a precious 
opportunity and the bringing on of much trouble. 
So to recognize such excellent traits of character 
as others may possess, while overlooking their 
weaknesses and foibles, can only be the fruit of 
love; for only love’s eye is quick to find out the 
lovely things that may lie hidden in a mass of 
unloveliness. This description of love is only a 
picture of what our faith as Christians ought to 
mean. If we are Christ’s we must let him have 
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his way in us; we must have his mind; we must 

rule our lives by his motives. In this direction 

lies the path to peace and true heart’s-ease. 
Hopefulness. ““Hopeth all things.” 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now Iam a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 


So sang Wordsworth of the rainbow which is 
hope’s divinely appointed symbol in the sky. 
The promise of God is even more legibly written 
by his finger in the fabric of our being; and how- 
ever the writing from time to time may be 
blurred or misread through ignorance, sensual- 
ity, or sophistry, it cannot be totally erased or 
denied. “He hath made everything beautiful in 
its time: also he hath set eternity in their heart” 
(Ecclesiastes 3:11). Nothing that God ever de- 
signed is more beautiful than this hope of im- 
mortality set in the hearts of mortals, like a lily 
bulb temporarily planted in a vessel of clay. 
If the biologist reads in our bodily instincts and 
habits the record of our past, we may as surely 
read, with no less confidence, in the aspirations 
of the soul the prophecy of our future. We can- 
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not believe that the faithful Creator will deceive 
us by inspiring within us a desire for immortality 
which will never be satisfied, or that he will 
refuse to honour the instinct for heaven that he 
has placed in the human breast. Is the hope of 
immortality a delusion? “‘If we have only hoped 
in Christ in this life, we are of all men most 
pitiable.”’ Is it unreasonable to hope? 


And yet I well foresaw that love 
Might hope where reason must despair. 


But reason need not despair. ““Why is it judged 
incredible with you, if God doth raise the dead?” 
Granted the fact of God, what may we not hope 
for? 

The chick in the egg gets no word from the 
world outside the shell, yet the unborn chick is 
advancing certainly toward a world beyond its 
present 1mprisonment—already its mouth, eyes, 
legs, wings, are forming. There is nothing in its 
embryonic state which would tend to stimulate 
the development of such organs—nothing in its 
environment that calls for them. What could it 
do with wings and legs in such a narrow place, 
and why eyes and a mouth where there is nothing 
to see and nothing to eat. Their growth is in 
answer to the call that comes from a future 
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world where these organs will be necessary to 
meet the new conditions. The chrysalis has had 
no report from the butterfly state, yet its wings 
are growing. 

The intimations of a future life, implanted 
in us by him who delights to fulfil all his prom- 
ises, are met and certified by Christ who “brought 
life and immortality to light through the gospel.” 
It is related that when the mummy of the 
“lovely Thais,” the friend of Alexander the 
Great, was discovered, she was holding in her 
withered hand a rose of Jericho, symbol of the 
resurrection; the Rose of Sharon, assuring a 
“better resurrection,” perfumes the grave of the 
saint. Now and forever he is the Living One, 
and because he lives we shall live also. ‘‘ Which 
hope we have as an anchor of the soul, a hope 
both sure and steadfast and entering into that 
which is within the veil; whither as a forerunner 
Jesus entered for us.” There are anchors that 
do not hold, but here is one that is sure, it will 
never break; it is steadfast, it will never drag. 

As the light from the sun falls in quickening 
rays over all the earth producing growth and 
beauty, so this greatest hope works in the entire 
life of the Christian. “We rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God. And not only so, but we also rejoice 
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in our tribulations: knowing that tribulation 
worketh steadfastness; and steadfastness, ap- 
provedness; and approvedness, hope; and hope 
putteth not to shame; because the love of God 
hath been shed abroad in our hearts through the 
Holy Spirit.” With such a hope working in us 
life ought to be an hourly triumph. In all our 
efforts for others we may toil in confidence. Love 
thus works on in the hope of success. A mother 
hopes for her son whose conduct gives no sign 
to justify such hope. The patient wife hopes 
for a careless husband. In Peer Gynt Ibsen tells 
how Peer, with his life tumbling about him in 
ruins, returns to Solvejg, the woman who had 
loved him and believed in him through all the 
sad years of his wandering, and who, though she 
is now old and blind, had never doubted that 
he would come back to her. He thought that she 
might tell the tale of his cruel desertion of her; 
but she makes no charge against Peer, just 
affirms that she has loved him through all the 
years of his neglect. And there where hope 
had long been dead within him the day spring 
rose in Peer Gynt through Solvejg’s faith and 
hope and love. Perhaps, he thinks, she could 
tell him what had become of himself, that ideal 
self, which she must have seen once, and which 
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she had seen and loved through all the years; 
and so he asks her, “‘Canst thou tell where Peer 
Gynt has been since we parted, where was I, 
as myself, as the whole man, the true man?” 
And Solvejg replied, “In my faith, in my hope, 
and in my love.’ Hers was the love that “‘bear- 
eth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things.” 

But to return to the great all-inclusive issue 
of hope—the life beyond death. Even in death 
love hopes. We have all seen it in the case of 
friends whose last triumph we have witnessed, 
but nowhere have I seen it more sweetly de- 
scribed than by the biographer of beautiful 
Christina Rossetti: ‘‘For her the western skies 
are ablaze with the magnificent colours not of a 
sunset, but of a sunrise. Her hope is unvexed by 
a single doubt. It is strong and assured. She sings 
her hymn of the blessednesses which are laid 
up for them that love God, like some lark that 
has climbed the golden stairs to the very en- 
trance gates of the better country. She prays 
that soon, brought home in peace, she may have 
her own place among its citizens, and walk in 
white. And God has given her her heart’s desire, 
and has not withheld the request of her lips.” 

Endurance. The catalogue of love’s qualities 
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starts with long-suffering and ends with en- 
durance in which the climax of love’s optimism 
and courage is reached—it hopes when no ground 
of faith is to be seen, it endures though all 
grounds of hope have disappeared. It bears, it 
believes, it hopes; and having done all, it stands 
enduring. No obstacles are great enough for its 
defeat, no burdens heavy enough to sink it in 
despair. This word ‘‘endure” means that love 
cannot be crushed under the weight of the heavi- 
est affliction or severest disappointment. The 
word is found in Hebrews 12:2, “‘ Jesus endured 
the cross.’” The verb is in the imperfect tense 
and may be rendered “he kept on staying under 
the cross.’” This is love’s last test. It stays under 
to the end. In his endurance our Lord set us the 
example. 

Three times this word occurs in connection 
with the testing experiences of Christians: “It 
is for chastening that ye endure; God dealeth 
with you as with sons; for what son is there whom 
his father chasteneth not?” (Hebrews 12:7); 
“Blessed is the man that endureth temptation; 
for when he hath been approved, he shall re- 
ceive the crown of life, which the Lord promised 
to them that love him” (James 1:12); “But call 
to remembrance the former days, in which, 
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after ye were enlightened, ye endured a great 
conflict of sufferings” (Hebrews 10:32). Of Moses 
it was said that he “‘endured, as seeing him who 
is invisible.”” 

If thou hadst gazed upon the face of God 


This morning for a moment, thou hadst known 
That only pity fitly can chastise. 


Notice that we are called to endure chastening, 
temptation, and afflictions: chastening, in the 
strength of God’s fatherly love for us; tempta- 
tion, on the ground of our love for him; afflic- 
tions, because we have been enlightened. And 
what is this enlightenment but that described 
in II Corinthians 4:6: “Light shall shine out 
of darkness, who shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.’” Illumined with 
such light and embraced by such love, we can 
say with Paul, who puts to the test in life the 
noble sentiment of which he sings in this poem: 
“We are pressed on every side, yet not strait- 
ened; perplexed, yet not unto despair; pursued, 
yet not forsaken; smitten down, yet not de- 
stroyed.” Love holds on when others faint and 
give way. It never staggers at the promises 
because of unbelief. It never falters. It holds out. 
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It keeps its courage high. It works with God to 
bring in the new earth. It claims the promises 
and enters into the inheritance. Love will not 
let itself grow soured and cankered, to become 
that dreary thing from which everybody wishes 
to slip away—one who is nursing a bitter griev- 
ance against life. With a heart at times very 
sore indeed, love keeps its head up, uncon- 
quered, indomitable, unafraid. A certain good 
man’s mother died in a frightful agony of 
months which wrung her son’s very soul. “I 
was hoping,” he wrote, ‘“‘that the last years of 
mother’s life would be spared from suffering. 
But I was thinking of her with a son’s love. 
God’s love has decided otherwise, and I believe 
in God’s love!” 


THE SHIELD IMPERISHABLE 
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“Love never faileth.” In the verse imme- 
diately preceding, the superb optimism of love 
is shown in the four stupendous claims made 
for it—‘beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” The 
height there attained becomes the point of de- 
parture for an ascent higher still. The author 
girds himself for another climb. Beyond the 
thought of love bearing and enduring all things, 
the further claim is affirmed that love never 
fails. The love that bears all things is the love 
that outwears all things. The love that endures 
all is the love that endures always. 

“Love is love forevermore.” There can never 
come a time when it will give way to some 
higher quality, or when it will cease to be the 
standard of moral excellence. It is the golden 
wand to measure the temple, the altar, the 
worshippers, in the heavenly City, which is the 
Bride of the Lamb, “according to the measure 


of a man” (Revelation 21:17). 
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They sin who tell us love can die, 

With life all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity; 

But love is indestructible, 

Its holy flame forever burneth, 

From heaven it came, to heaven returneth. 


The word “‘faileth” means to drop to the ground 
as a shattered flower, but here is the amaran- 
thine blossom whose petals never fall. An addi- 
tional meaning is, to drop out of line as soldiers 
who faint on a long march; love never falls out 
of line, but marches on, through heat or cold, 
across desert stretches or over cliffy steeps. Its 
perfect pattern is in Christ the Lord, who “‘hav- 
ing loved his own that were in the world, he 
loved them unto the end.” 

This is love’s test and crowning characteristic 
—it lasts. Herein is the chief difference between 
the love of passion and this sacred love which 1s 
of God. Passion dies, but holy love lives. Too 
often we encounter the tragic ruin resulting from 
the collapse of some lesser love. But this holy 
love born of God lives and shines, through all 
changes of condition, “‘from this day forward, 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, -in 
sickness and in health, to love and to cherish, 
till death us do part.” And after death love 
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lives on, till in heaven loved ones find them- 
selves together again. Such human love is but 
a picture of its original and illustrates how it 
comes and how it abides. Robert Browning, 
with his usual insight into the workings of souls, 
has set this truth in his poem By the Fireside. 
He describes the simple scene of a husband and 
wife sitting by the hearthstone in the evening 
hour. They are both growing old. They have 
lived in close and unsullied fellowship. The hus- 
band tells his wife how deeply and truly her 
personality and character have penetrated his 
own—‘‘our two souls mixing as mists do.” That 
is the old man’s first statement of this strange 
possession of one personality by another. Later 
he passes to the scene of the perfect blending 
of spirit with spirit in closest, tenderest intimacy. 
They were standing, at the close of day, on a 
tustic bridge over a quiet stream, 


and hands unseen 
Were hanging the night around us fast; 
But we knew that a bar was broken between 
Life and life; we were mixed at last 
In spite of the mortal screen. 


We need not imagine that this is a fancy flitting 
only through a poet’s heart. I have seen it again 
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and again in the simplest men and women sit- 
ting by the humblest firesides. And I have seen 
its glorious spiritual counterpart in men and 
women in the inmost core of whose being Christ 
had been formed, year by year, “from faith 
unto faith,’ in ‘“‘grace upon grace,” “from 
glory to glory,” until his life and their life 
“were mixed at last in spite of the mortal 
screen.” This is the love that never fails. 

In the final strophe of this encomium the su- 
periority of love, in point of its permanence, 1s 
established by a series of comparisons: 

First, Love survives the most coveted tem- 
porary gifts. In a threefold comparison love is 
seen outlasting prophecies, tongues, knowledge 
—‘Love never faileth; but . . . prophecies, they 
shall be done away ... tongues, they shall 
cease... knowledge, it shall be done away.” 

Second, Love accomplishes our partial and un- 
finished attainments. This also is shown through 
a triple comparison, in which two illustrations 
are used, and an appeal is made to personal ex- 
perience. (1) The figure of passing from child- 
hood to manhood—‘‘When I was a child... 
now that I am become a man”’; (2) The figure 
of seeing through a glass—‘‘Now we see darkly 
... then face to face’’; (3) The testimony of per- 
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sonal experience—‘Now I know in part; then 
shall I know fully.” 

Third, Love surpasses and outshines all per- 
manent graces. Among three abiding graces love 
is shown to be supreme—‘‘Now abideth faith, 
hope, love... the greatest of these is love.” 


Love Survives Temporary Gifts 


A noble trio of splendid endowments appears 
in the arena to play their part and retire, leaving 
love to hold the centre of the stage. Temporary 
gifts for temporary purposes drop out of view; 
love remains. 

Failing Prophecies. “Prophecies, they shall 
be done away.” They fall out of line. Predictive 
prophecies which called for specific fulfilment, 
as well as those ecstatic utterances so richly 
prized in the early church—where are they? 
They have dropped off—outgrown by later de- 
velopments and no longer needed. In their time 
they served a useful purpose, but they were only 
partial, destined to give place to something 
better when it should come. Prophecy as it 
was known in the churches at that period was a 
highly valued gift and contributed to the edifi- 
cation of the believers. Says Paul, “Desire ear- 
nestly spiritual gifts, but rather that ye may 
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prophesy.” It was regarded as one of “the 
greater gifts’—a form of spontaneous and in- 
spirational exhortation. Precious as it was, its 
rating was low when compared with love. As 
foretellings, prophecies are done away. They 
fail, not in the sense of coming short of fulfil- 
ment; but, having been fulfilled, they became 
inoperative. Their purpose accomplished, they 
stand like signposts on the road along which 
God has led men into fuller light and knowl- 
edge. Their work finished, they are a thing of 
the past, like seed hulls from which the plants 
have sprouted and grown. Prophecy is only an 
incident in the scheme of revealed redemption. 
As predictions of future events they had kindled 
interest and stirred up enthusiastic expectation, 
but even so they were more or less vague and 
temporary. 

It is now as it was then. Ingeniously devised 
programmes for bringing in the Kingdom of 
God, charted outlines, schemes carefully and 
curiously mapped regarding things shortly to 
come to pass; crusades, movements, campaigns, 
enthusiasms, organized and officered and la- 
belled with slogans and banners—they all come 
and go, like the annual appearance and dis- 
appearance of foliage on the trees, only to give 
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place to that which is richer and more abiding. 

Silent Tongues. “Tongues, they shall cease.” 
This mystic touch with God, called “speaking 
with tongues,” meant the talking in an unknown 
language, or in a superhuman or nonhuman 
language. The Corinthians were unreasonably 
proud of this particular gift. They ranked it 
ahead of prophecy, probably because it was more 
startling and attracted more attention. This 
bizarre gift was temporary and soon disap- 
peared. Carried away by this speaking with 
tongues, the Corinthians were neglecting the 
nobler grace of love. They were neglecting the 
permanent for the temporary, catching at the 
transient but careless of that which abides. 
This temporary gift could retain no place in 
the settled economy of the Church, when the 
normal preaching of the gospel and the New 
Testament writings had become established in- 
stitutions. If the meaning be extended to in- 
clude the miraculous speaking with tongues at 
Pentecost, the same holds true. Of the languages 
of the fifteen different nationalities named in 
the account, scarcely one of them remains in 
use to-day. Interpret the word in any way 
you choose, the fact remains that when tongues 
cease love leads on into ‘“‘the most excellent 
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way.” Those abnormal manifestations ceased 
because the conditions that called for them 
ceased. Along with this unusual gift disappeared 
also the necessity of special miracles as a means 
of introducing the gospel. They are gone, be- 
cause the advancing power of Christian truth 
calls for them no longer. Even Pentecost, with 
its tongues of fire and rushing wind, was excep- 
tional and unrepeated. The danger in overvalu- 
ing these exceptional manifestations is that they 
appeal to curiosity and evoke a feeling and emo- 
tional enthusiasm which are apt to break down 
utterly when the stimulus is withdrawn, leav- 
ing their followers confused and discouraged, 
because their faith is not of that higher order 
which comes of a more substantial indoctrina- 
tion and training. 

Vanishing Knowledge. “Knowledge, it shall be 
done away.” As starlight fades at sunrise, so 
ancient knowledge fades before the new. School- 
books of a decade ago are discarded, an ency- 
clopedia must be brought up to date annually, 
scientific books have to be revised with each 
new discovery. The long rows of shelf-worn 
books in second-hand book shops are proof 
that “whether there be knowledge it shall be 
done away.” The increase in the facilities for 
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its spreading hastens the process of changing 
knowledge. The news of the world is brought 
every morning and evening by the printing 
press. And “‘of making many books there is no 
end.” Along the southern coast of Spain are still 
seen the ruins of a long line of towers which 
served as stations for signalling messages across 
the land—a forerunner of the telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio broadcasting. Compare the 
“posts on horseback, and riders on mules, cam- 
els, and young dromedaries,”’ bearing letters 
from King Ahasuerus, at Esther’s request, for 
the deliverance of her people, with the air-mail 
service and radio broadcasting. 

The time will come when our present knowl- 
edge will seem rudimentary in comparison with 
the unfolding of truth that is to be. What signi- 
ficance has this for religion? The answer is 


The Lord hath yet more light and truth 
To break forth from his Word. 


We are living in a changing world where con- 
tinual adjustment is necessary. We are moving 
on the moving currents, passing the landmarks 
every day. The modern world recognizes change 
and transformation as the constant law of all 
existence. Nor is it change that results in decay 
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and death. Rather it is change that is ever mak- 
ing for newness of life and larger development. 
The old is passing only that it may make way 
for that which is more splendid, beautiful, and 
worthy. This is true not only of the physical 
world but of the social likewise. 

The rocks tell the story of mighty changes 
that have come in the earth’s surface and of 
the passing of strange creatures, huge and gro- 
tesque. Astronomy reveals a gigantic flux and 
flow in the universe above us. Civilizations rose 
and fell and empires have come and gone in the 
dim ages past. Man builds his institutions, edu- 
cational, political, social, and they are trans- 
formed by the fleeting years. And with them 
must change religious ways of thought. But the 
spirit of religion remains the same—holding firm 
to the faith in that goodness which is yet to be. 
We shall be wise if we remember that knowl- 
edge is not static, but must “grow from more 
to more.” Science is less dogmatic to-day, and 
frankly confesses it does not know what may 
come to-morrow. “Before a realm of unmea- 
sured possibilities the greatest scientists bow 
in reverent anticipation of fuller light. Such an 
attitude to religion makes the future high with 
promise. The walls between this world and the 
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next are wearing thin. Attentive reverence can 
almost hear the throb of divine purpose in God’s 
universe.” In accepting any formula of knowl- 
edge love insists that it shall be sufficiently 
flexible and expansive to admit new knowledge 
when it arrives. 

Sometimes Christian men have not remem- 
bered this saying, that “knowledge shall be 
done away,” with the result that Christianity 
has been the loser. Too often some creed, or form, 
or custom, has been regarded as the essential 
of religion, while religion as a life, a spiritual 
and social dynamic, has been either overlooked 
or rejected. Thus comes to pass the fulfilment of 
Paul’s prophecy of those who, though they 
“keep up a form of religion, they will have noth- 
ing to do with it as a force” (II Timothy 3:s, 
Moffatt). Creeds, shibboleths of orthodoxy, con- 
fessions of faith, statements of doctrine, ar- 
ticles, encyclicals, decrees, with all other in- 
quisitorial tests tend to palsy the soul. Living 
religion must keep building “more stately man- 
sions” of thought with nothing to shut it from 
heaven, while like the chambered nautilus it 
leaves the “outgrown shell by life’s unresting 
sea;”’ 

When prophecies fail love invents new schemes, 
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brings out new themes, unveils new vistas, 
sounds notes higher still, When tongues cease 
love speaks in language which no tongue can 
frame. When knowledge vanishes away “love 
which passeth knowledge”’ strides on to those 
breadths and depths and heights and lengths 
which ever evade the reach of knowledge. So 
it comes about that love outreaches all our 
triumphs and bridges all our failures, to lead 
on in ‘“‘the most excellent way.” Knowledge and 
prophecy will be done away, we are told, because 
they are continually being swallowed up in 
something better—‘‘we know in part and we 
prophesy in part; but when that which is per- 
fect is come, that which is in part shall be done 
away.” As for the gift of tongues, there was 
never any future for it. It was doomed to cease 
entirely, being purely individual and _transi- 
tory. These gifts are not an end but a means; 
temporary like the scaffolding which no one 
thinks of or inquires about when the building is 
finished, the text books which the student lays 
aside when school is done. But knowledge? Is 
not the knowledge of God which is esteemed as 
the stamina of character—is not this permanent? 
No, says Paul, and to illustrate his meaning, he 
uses two figures: the figure of a child’s knowl- 
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edge, which is gradually lost in the knowledge 
of the man, and the reflection of an object 
darkly seen through a dim glass medium. Though 
no mention is made of love in this immediate 
connection it is still the underlying theme and 
the illustrations are worth careful study because 
they show the mission of love in carrying on to 
perfection our partial achievements. 


Love Accomplishes Our Partial Attainments 


Out of Childhood into Manhood. This figure il- 
lustrates how the partial gives place to the per- 
fect, by pointing to the transition from the child 
to the man—in speech, in temperament, and 
in mental activity. The feelings and thoughts of 
a child may be true and just as far as they go. 
Nothing which Paul says here may be construed 
otherwise. They are neither irrational nor false, 
simply inadequate. In like manner our views of 
divine things will hereafter be different from 
those which we now have, but it does not follow 
that our present views are false. They may be 
good as far as they go; they are only partial 
and insufficient. The world in which the chil- 
dren live is not the world which we older people 
know. Theirs is a world of wonderland filled 
with fairies and angels and mysteries. Their 
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aims, feelings, their thoughts and conversation 
reflect the world where they live. If, like bees 
burrowing after the sweetness in the hearts of 
flowers, we read deep enough into this illustra- 
tion we shall see that it is love’s task to guide 
the child in sentiment and thought and speech 
from a life of fantasy and imagination into the 
clear maturity of manhood. As childhood merges 
into youth, and youth into adult life, shedding 
childish methods of speech and thought and 
grasping more ably the realities of life, so there 
is a similar advancement from childhood to man- 
hood in Christian knowledge and experience. 
It is not strange that this reference to child- 
hood appears in this poem on love. Hardly could 
another figure be used that would appeal more 
strongly for a just appreciation of the fostering 
qualities of love than this reference to the ex- 
panding powers of the child. Many of the attain- 
ments of love here enumerated are love’s inci- 
dentals, temporary expressions to be outgrown 
like the varying shapes and styles of dress which 
mark the stages in the child’s growth. He could 
not go back to them if he would. How small and 
inadequate they seem now. The games, the play- 
ground, the parties we used to enjoy in the days 
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of budding youth—we smile to think about them 
now. The rainbow visions and roseate dreams— 
they have faded long ago, while our youthful 
ambitions and ideals have shrunk to narrow di- 
mensions like the house and the stream and the 
hills which seem so small, when we go back to 
visit the old home again, in comparison with the 
picture of them which occupies such a large place 
in our memory. It is true that in this transition 
we have lost something which can never be 
recovered, but we have at least gained a maturer 
knowledge of life and the world. Some things we 
have outgrown with the result that we are richer 
and wiser, but there is one thing we cannot get 
too big for love. It is love that binds the years 
together and is the one influence that can keep 
the heart young while we grow in worldly knowl- 
edge and experience. And it is through love that 
we come into a finer understanding of the world 
and God and heaven that should be the crown- 
ing acquisition of every life. 

More than any other it is a mother’s love 
that thus follows us like a guardian angel 
through the paths we travel from childhood 
to manhood and even then does not desert us. 
William Cowper was just six years old when his 
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mother died. The influence which her love and 
care exerted over him all his days appears in 
more than one passage from his pen. When heavy 
clouds gathered round his spirit in years after, 
and seemed altogether to hide the blessing of God 
from him, the image of his mother remained clear 
in his memory, the one bright spot which told 
him that there was a heaven above. The gift of 
her picture, which he received fifty-three years 
after her death, gave him the occasion to pour 
out all his love and gratitude in what is probably 
the most touching elegy in the English language. 
You, reader of these pages who have a mother 
in heaven, may recall the last visit you had with 
her before she walked so far afield with God that 
she did not come back again. As you talked with 
her about the scenes and friends of other days 
and the changes time had brought, you lived 
through the sweet hours of the golden years that 
were gone and felt yourself once more a little 
child enswathed within her precious love. And 
then you knew there was one thing which had 
not suffered change. Through the transient 
years mother-love had remained constant, with 
the child-heart answering its call. 


This love in early infancy began 
And rose as childhood ripened into man. 
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Let this relation be expanded and transfigured 
into the realm of the heavenly, and it will not 
be hard to understand something of the un- 
changing beauty and power of the love so 
gloriously celebrated in this unparalleled song. 
Trace it to its source and you will find it ruling 
in heaven, “for love is heaven, and heaven is 
love”; and you will hear it singing in the heart 
of God: “For thus saith Jehovah, As one whom 
his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 
Now, We See Darkly; Then, Face to Face. This 
figure about seeing through a glass darkly further 
illustrates how love, because it never fails, rounds 
out our incompleteness and carries us forward, 
beyond our present restrictions, to a luminous 
realization of our highest hopes. There is a di- 
vision of opinion as to what Paul meant by seeing 
through a glass darkly; whether the dim metallic 
mirror used by the ancients, or the partially 
translucent talc or other substance used as a 
substitute for window glass. Both meanings 
seem permissible and equally relevant. 
"The common mirror of antiquity was usually 
a thin disk of bronze, highly polished, though 
necessarily imperfect; glass mirrors with perfect 
surfaces being the finest product of the best mod- 
ern machinery. Those ancient mirrors, the best 
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of which were made at Corinth, were so small 
that only a part of a large object could be seen 
in them, and so dim in comparison with our glass 
mirrors that what was seen in them was seen as 
in an enigma, as the word rendered “darkly” 
means. There must of necessity be much guessing 
and uncertainty about the things seen in such 
mirrors, but they served their purpose, for the 
reflections they gave, though dim, were clear 
enough to give a fair idea of how the objects 
looked. So our present knowledge of things 
spiritual, though imperfect, forms a basis of 
understanding which will become clearer and 
clearer until we shall see “‘face to face.” It is a 
difference between discernment by means of 
broken reflections and by immediate intuition. 
What we see of God now is but reflections of him. 
Nature is a mirror through which we may catch 
a view of God. “The heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.” As at the first, so now, “Jehovah God 
walks in the garden in the cool of the day,” and 
we catch glimpses of him in the flowers and spark- 
ling dew. “‘The whole earth is full of his glory.” 
But beautiful as it is, does nature always give us 
an accurate view of God? Is not the image it re- 
flects sometimes a caricature of him, like the re- 
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flection given in a mirror that is either convex or 
concave? Does nature always show him to be a 
God of love and mercy? We remember that there 
are poisonous serpents as well as faithful animals 
like the horse and the dog; there are hawks as 
well as doves. Often we are reminded that tor- 
nadoes and earthquakes come as well as spring 
breezes and autumn sunshine. We see God in 
nature; but we see darkly—we are puzzled. We 
believe that God is in history, that there is “one 
far-off divine event, to which the whole creation 
moves.” But even while we look into the mirror 
of history and think we see God in it, we are 
startled with the question, “Why did God per- 
mit the terrible world war?” We believe we see 
him in the mirror of history, but we see darkly. 
If we look for him in what we call providence we 
see him but dimly. Job was sorely puzzled at 
God’s dealings with him. God was a riddle to 
him. He saw but dimly, yet held his faith, saying, 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust him.” A 
lovely Christian woman slowly dying of a dread- 
ful disease asked pathetically, “Why does God 
want me to suffer so severely?”’ Not even in the 
Bible are we able to see him with perfect clear- 
ness, witness the divergent reports that are made 
by those who look for him there. Even Christ 
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failed in revealing perfectly the Father to the 
men whom he chose to be with him. The hin- 
drance was not in him in whose face the light 
of the glory of God shone in perfection, but in 
them—‘Philip saith unto him, Lord, show us 
the Father, and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto 
him, Have I been so long time with you, and dost 
thou not know me, Philip? He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father; how sayest thou then, 
Show us the Father?”’ Jesus could not even ex- 
plain to them completely. “I have many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot hear them now.” 
But not always shall we remain in this condition 
of blurred and imperfect vision. “For zow we see 
in a mirror darkly—but then face to face.”’ Then? 
When? When perfect love so chastens and 
cleanses our hearts that we shall turn, fully con- 
fronting, with no veil or shadow between us and 
him, and “‘see him as he is,” “face to face’’; be- 
cause “Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God.” 


Face to face—O blissful moment! 
Face to face, to see and know; 
Face to face with my Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ, who loves me so. 


If ‘seeing through a glass” be taken to mean 
“looking through a window,” instead of “‘look- 
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ing into a mirror,” the figure may have an ad- 
ditional application. On the title page of his 
great book, The Life of Our Saviour Fesus Christ, 
with its three hundred and sixty-five paintings 
from the Gospels, J. James Tissot gives a picture 
of a flower-covered wall and a latticed window 
through which is dimly seen a winsome princely 
face, and quotes from the Song of Solomon, 
“My beloved standeth behind the wall, shewing 
himself through the lattice.” That beautiful 
poem pictures the lovely Shulamite maiden held 
captive in the royal palace but longing for the 
simple beauty of the country life among the hills 
where her shepherd lover dwells. Now he comes 
like a troubadour singing to his imprisoned 
lady-love; he looks in at the windows and glances 
through the lattice. She sees him coming—sees 
him through the dim window and close-fretted 
lattice—she sees and hears him calling to her in 
the notes of the lyric love song: 


Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away, 

For, lo, the winter is past; 

The rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 

And the voice of the turtle-dove is heard in our land; 
The fig-tree ripeneth her green figs, 
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And the vines are in blossom; 
They give forth their fragrance. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away. 


Of course all this is imagining—the soliloquy of 
the homesick maiden. And yet the faithful girl 
knows in her heart that her beloved is hers and 
that she is his, although in reality he is now feed- 
ing his flocks in the far-off flowering fields of her 
old homeland. There he must remain, and here 
she must remain “‘until the day be cool, and the 
shadows flee away,” when the shepherd lover 
should come for his pure girl bride, and together 
they would skip away over the mountains where 
their two young hearts would be knit together as 
one in the joys of a happy wedded life. 

We need not wonder at the symbolic interpre- 
tations which the mystics of the Middle Ages 
gave to the glowing passages of this idyllic song 
of love. The fine poetic flavour of the book and 
the colourful portrayal of a pure and beautiful 
devotion easily yielded to the allegorical treat- 
ment adopted by those ingenuous saints in whose 
hearts burned the perfect rapture of love to 
Jesus Christ. The language met the need of those 
who “looked for a better country.” “For now 
we see through a glass (window) darkly; but then 
face to face.” It is the voice of expectant love 
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that claims all the future as its own. Long ago 
Daniel had kneeled upon his knees three times a 
day and prayed before his window that looked 
toward Jerusalem. In another place (II Corin- 
thians 5:1) Paul draws a picture of himself as one 
peering through a loophole in the wall of his tent, 
which is about to fall down, trying to make out the 
splendid dimensions of the “house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens”’; and as he 
gazes we can hear him musing, “We are looking 
not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen: for the things which 
are seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” 


Some day the silver cord will break 
And I no more as now shall sing; 
But O the joy when I shall wake 
Within the palace of the King! 

And I shall see him face to face 
And tell the story—Saved by Grace. 


The Testimony of Experience. “Now I know in 
part.” Knowledge may not be complete, but 
what there is of it is real. What we know we 
know. What we know becomes part of what we 
are. Consciousness is experience. “And you can- 
not go back of personal experience,” is the 
affirmation of a renowned psychologist. Paul 
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ceases argument; he abandons the use of illus- 
tration to take the witness stand in giving 
personal testimony. This chapter grows out of 
his life. It is a part of him. It is the song of his 
own heart. 


I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets do. 


Observe how personal it is. It contains twenty- 
three first personal pronouns. In the English “I” 
occurs seventeen times. There are twenty-four 
verb forms in the first person. With the psalmist 
who said, “I believed, therefore have I spoken,” 
Paul could have declared, “I felt, therefore have 
I spoken.” He says that he knows—that he 
knows in part. Of what does this knowledge con- 
sist? Of a set of facts? a system of doctrine? a 
collection of historical data? Assuredly some- 
thing more, since he has just declared that 
knowledge, such as an accumulation of acquired 
information, has but a secondary and fleeting 
value. Remembering that Paul is discussing love 
and has gone so far as to offer his own heart’s 
testimony to the permanent value of love, may 
we not press the inquiry a little farther to ask 
what, after all, is he describing in this chapter? 
The love, which has stood out before him like a 
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glowing crown whose gems he enumerates and 
admires, has taken on life and movement and 
power. While he gazes upon the crown in en- 
raptured admiration, behold its royal Possessor 
assumes the crown and wears it. The impersonal 
is now the personal. The love that as a principle 
challenged his wonder has become the Love that 
as a Person commands his worship. 

Confident that we are following the right clue, 
shall we not go still a little farther—far enough 
to say that Paul is not only loving what he has 
described as love, but that he feels that the 
Object of his love is loving him? At any rate the 
question arises, What is the love which has been 
described impersonally? Must we stop at think- 
ing of it as a quality, an emanation, an influence, 
or even a principle? It is in truth all these, yet 
in saying so we feel that all has not been said. 
We have observed its primacy, enumerated its 
properties, and gloried in its permanence, but 
find ourselves wondering if that is all. Reading 
closely we can but feel that there is objectified 
here what Paul felt within himself but which 
every Christian knows subsists in perfection in 
Christ. With this in mind we easily sense the 
character of the Lord Jesus impictured in this 
radiant outline, which stands the middle piece 
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of Paul’s writings, like a master painting in the 
central aisle of a grand cathedral. Observe that 
the name of Christ does not once appear, that no 
form of the name of Deity is mentioned—the 
only chapter in all his epistles, indeed in the 
entire New Testament, of which this is true. 
Think of it! How could Paul write even one 
chapter, and that a description of love, without 
bringing in “the name that is above every 
name?” You do not write your mother’s name 
upon her picture. There is no need; you recognize 
it without the name. Is there not here a hint for 
us? Has not Paul given in this masterpiece a 
picture of the “face of Christ?” Do you not de- 
tect the lineaments of his gracious countenance 
in those verses which recount the properties of 
love? Who but him fills the inspired measure? 
He it is who “‘suffereth long and is kind,” who 
“beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things.” Is it not the 
picture of the face of him whose name is Love? 


Such was the portrait an apostle drew, 
The bright Original was One he knew; 
Heaven held his hand, the likeness must be true. 


Given the segment of a circle it is easy to calcu- 
late the entire area of it. Paul says “‘now I know 
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in part” —his knowledge of Christ is limited, 
because of his own restricted capacity for know- 
ing—but this partial knowledge becomes the 
point of reckoning on things he could not yet 
know by experience. Out of his consciousness so 
permeated by love he calculates on the future 
with unhesitating confidence. Through love he 
grasps the future and claims it. Is it too much to 
say that the Christian consciousness may be so 
far in contact with the ultimate realities of the 
universe as to know some things unknowable 
through any external medium? How otherwise 
may we be able to say with Paul, “We know that 
to them that love God all things work together 
for good, even to them that are called according 
to his purpose”; and, ““We know that if the 
earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we 
have a building from God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal, in the heavens”; and again, ‘‘For 
I know him whom I have believed, and I am per- 
suaded that he is able to guard that which I have 
committed unto him against that day”; and 
finally, “I reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed to usward”’? 
All this we know, and more, because we know 
him in part. What wealth of knowledge will be 
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ours when we. shall know him even as we are 
known by him? 

Permit me to say that if you will read this 
chapter carefully once a day it should work a 
change in your whole life. Read it reverently and 
worshipfully, it will mean vastly more than 
counting the beads in a rosary and kissing the 
cross. Read it until you have memorized it. 
Having committed it to memory, it will become 
fixed in your heart—this picture of Jesus en- 
shrined in your heart—you will carry it with 
you; as a traveller far from home carries within 
his watch case the tiny photograph of one whom 
he loves very much, so that, every time he opens 
his watch to know the hour of the day, he sees 
the face of the loved one far away. Carry this 
picture of the Lord Jesus with you. Get the 
beautiful qualities of it into your life. About these 
verses, as though they were threads of gold, 
weave the fabric of your conduct. It will become 
a rare and lovely thing. It is worth the best 
efforts you can devote to it. Address yourself to 
the daily contemplation of it. Behold it with 
open face, for the glory of the Lord shines in it. 
Gaze upon it until you “are transformed into 
the same image from glory to glory.” The glory 
which beams here is the same in substance, if not 
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of the same bulk and weight, as the glory which 
awaits us on the other side. The image into whose 
likeness we shall begin to be changed here is the 
image whose perfect stamp we shall bear in 
heaven, because when “he shall be manifested, 
we shall be like him; for we shall see him even as 
he is.” 

More than once, more than twice, I have, in 
my dreams, seen the Lord Jesus. Once I dreamed 
of seeing him on the cross. I was amazed at his 
patience and sufferings. His eyes met mine. His 
penetrating look searched me through and 
through. Never till my latest breath shall I forget 
that look. I was transfixed under it. I trembled 
in grief and sorrow. Then in tones so tender and 
assuring he spoke as I had never heard before, 
saying, “Did you ever know before how much I 
love you?” Immediately there rose within me 
such a flood of ineffable joy and gladness mingled 
with gratitude that I can find nothing worthy to 
be compared to it in wealth of peace and bliss. I 
became so conscious of his love that I was utterly 
overwhelmed and oppressed by it, as one plunged 
into the depths of a boundless sea. So profound 
was my feeling of adoration and rapture that, by 
combining all possible rich colours and fair ob- 
jects and sweet sounds with all the glories of 
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all the fair mornings I have ever witnessed or 
ever dreamed of, I can imagine nothing that can 
faintly represent or express it. I awoke under the 
tense emotion of it; but the dream remained 
with me, an epoch in my life, a sort of golden 
milestone on the way, “‘an earnest of the in- 
heritance which shall be ours.” I know it was 
only a dream, but an experience that left its 
impact in my soul more abiding than any I have 
ever known. I record it here in hesitation and in 
humility, only as a testimony out of my own 
soul to the inestimable preciousness of that love 
which I am endeavouring to celebrate and praise. 
But this and all other such glorious experiences 
can be only a beginning. “‘For now we see in a 
mirror, darkly; but then face to face: Now I 
know in part; but then shall I know fully even as 
also I was fully known.” What bliss, what in- 
comparable rapture will be ours, when entering 
into his presence we shall see him face to face! 


Love Surpasses All Permanent Graces 


Paul’s crowning testimony to the permanence 
and worth of love is given in the thirteenth verse: 
“But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; 
and the greatest of these is love.’’ He does not 
imply that love abides while faith becomes sight 
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and hope becomes fruition. Rather he indicates 
that faith and hope are also imperishable, and 
hereby distinguished from the spiritual gifts of 
which he has been speaking. The word “abid- 
eth” stands in antithesis to what goes before. 
Four times occurs the term “shall be done 
away’’; four times “in part”’ is repeated—imply- 
ing that which is partial and of short duration. 
But faith, hope, love—these three! They stay; 
the others pass. These three are in comparison 
with those other three—prophecies, tongues, 
knowledge—given in verse eight. Both in this 
life and in that which is to come faith, hope, and 
love abide, but of these three, love is the great- 
est: 

In this short sentence whose words sparkle 
like the facets of a diamond, our glowing theme 
is brought to a glorious climax. In bringing this 
hymn in honour of love to such a triumphant 
finish, the Apostle touches the topmost note of 
praise. This simple but well-nigh unfathomable 
sentence of fifteen words reaches the pinnacle of 
poetical expression. It taxes the resources of 
language—observe the use of the singular verb 
with a plural compound subject in the statement, 
“now abideth faith, hope, love.’’ The three are 
conceived as a unity, different in manifestation, 
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but one in essence. At one stage it is faith; at a 
higher development it is hope; in its flowering 
perfection it is love. It would be violence to 
separate them—like the tearing apart of the root, 
foliage, and flower of some delicate plant. 

Faith Abides. In all human relationships faith 
is the unifying bond. Destroy faith and the 
family dissolves, the home breaks up, industry 
collapses, government gives place to anarchy, 
confusion runs riot. Love survives only as faith 
abides, yet it is superior to faith because it is 
faith’s goal, its crown and flower; as the confi- 
dences of courtship are consummated at the 
marriage altar. 

In the eleventh chapter of Hebrews the phi- 
losophy of history is summed up in the one word 
“faith.” At the very beginning faith appears, 
finding God in creation. Its first premise is that 
ours is a God-built universe: by faith “we under- 
stand that the worlds have been framed by the 
word of God.” By Abel’s altar faith wins its 
way to the divine approval by offering an “‘ex- 
cellent sacrifice,” “God bearing witness in re- 
spect of the gift.”” With Enoch faith walks in the 
fellowship with God. Acting on the unseen pur- 
pose of God, faith moves Noah to “prepare an 
ark to the saving of his house.” Faith sent Abra- 
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ham pioneering at the call of God into an un- 
known land. In Sarah’s bosom faith mothers the 
promise of God. It is the faith of motherhood— 
the link which binds the human to the divine, 
always incarnating in human life the fresh 
thought of God for men, or bringing into human 
form some new unmarred programme for human 
betterment. On Mount Moriah faith offers its 
best to God as Abraham leads Isaac to the altar. 
With Jacob and Joseph in Egypt faith cherishes 
the plans of God though exiled in a distant land. 
With Moses faith advances in obedience to the 
divine command out of slavery into freedom of 
thought and life. Through the centuries faith 
subdues kingdoms, works righteousness, stops 
the mouths of lions, quenches the power of fire, 
out of weakness is made strong. It suffers tor- 
ture, scourging, bonds, and imprisonment. At 
times it goes about in sheepskins and goatskins, 
destitute, afflicted, ill-treated, wandering in 
deserts and mountains and caves and holes of 
the earth. Such is the Old Testament record of 
faith which endures “as seeing him who is in- 
visible.” Turning to the period of grace in the 
twelfth chapter we see faith running with 
patience the race set before us, looking steadily 
unto Jesus, the Author and Perfecter of faith. 
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In times of dismay faith still holds that God 1s 
true and discovers proofs of his faithfulness. 
John Oxenham has summed it up for us in these 
symphonic words: 


Man proposes, 
God disposes; 

Still my faith 

In Him reposes, 
Who in War Time 
Still makes roses. 


In its evangelical aspect faith is life. It is the 
soul’s adjustment to the environment which we 
call God. What to the vine branch is living, that 
to the Christian is believing. Peter writes about 
the “precious faith” by which we lay hold on 
“the precious and exceeding great promises,” 
thereby becoming “partakers of the divine 
nature.” Faith then is just the soul’s receptivity, 
the channel through which the divine life pours 
into the spirit of man. 

It must therefore be clear that faith 1s not a 
blind and careless assent to a set of doctrines, not 
a statement of mental passivity with a faint hope 
that things may turn out as the Bible says; it 1s 
not, as it has sometimes been defined, just trust- 
ing to God; it is trusting in God—an active, not 
a passive virtue. Faith is the act of choosing 
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God as our Lord, of devoting ourselves to him, 
opening our hearts to his influence. To do this 
is the beginning of salvation; this receiving of 
life is our salvation. Such a faith is the root of 
love. It is the soul’s apprehension of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ, which calls forth 
our love to him. Faith has been called “the 
clinging of the heart to God and to a living, 
personal Christ.” For such faith there must be 
room in heaven, for up yonder through the 
eternal ages our life will continue to be one of 
clinging trust in God, not with a halting and 
hesitating faith but with a faith unceasingly 
triumphant and glad. 

Hope Abides. The alchemist of the olden days 
was reputed to be able to create from the ashes 
of the rose a faint vaporous image of the flower 
which had perished, only without its colour and 
fragrance. Does this give a picture of what hope 
has to offer? Nay, I am willingly compelled to 
believe with that devoted religious painter, Sir 
Charles Eastlake, who wrote: “Beauty, in all its 
highest sense, is calculated to impress on human 
beings the belief in a perfection greater than this 
world contains.”’ Hope is the constant looking 
for and striving after this way of perfection. 
There are times when it is easy to hope. When 
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skies are bright and hearts are merry we want to 
sing with Mrs. Browning in 4urora Leigh: 


I was glad that day 
The June was in me, with its multitudes 
Of nightingales all singing in the dark, 
And rosebuds reddening where the calyx split. 
I felt so young, so strong, so sure of God. 


But hope sings on through the dark days as 
well as the bright. Do you remember Watt's 
familiar painting, ““Hope’’? She sits blindfold on 
the top of the cloud-wrapped world, the strings 
of her harp all broken but one, there she makes 
the best music she knows how on that one string, 
hoping all the while for a better harp and a 
brighter day when she can make far sweeter 
music because of her patient practice on the one 
string of limited powers. There may be times 
when hope is blindfold, but hope is not blind. 
The Christian must be “ready always to give 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason 
concerning the hope that is in you.’ Hope is 
reasonable, hope does not ignore the obstacles. 
Hope does not minimize even the greatness of 
death. The hope which serves as an anchor of the 
soul both sure and steadfast is the hope which 
enters “into that which is within the veil; whither 
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as a forerunner Jesus entered for us.’’ Hope is 
upheld in the arms of faith to watch for the 
dawn. Hope is forever expectant. The reason 
for the permanence of hope is found in the nature 
of heaven itself. Conditions are not forever fixed 
once we enter there. Jesus said, ‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions”—literally “resting 
places,” like those stations that occur along the 
great highways where travellers relax and secure 
refreshment before continuing their journey. The 
word carries the double notion of repose and 
progress. We shall then be moving on from one 
resting place to another, as when Israel on their 
journey to Canaan “came to Elim where were 
twelve springs of water and three score and ten 
palm trees: and they encamped there by the 
waters’’; or exactly as in human life one may be 
perfect as a child, then as a youth, and finally as 
a full-grown man. Now so long as progress 
is possible and continuous, hope does not cease. 
In heaven as on earth we shall, I sup- 
pose, be limited creatures; and, therefore, we 
shall always be finding something new to learn 
about the infinite God and the illimitable uni- 
verse. With every new acquirement of knowledge, 
with every fresh discovery of the divine love, 
our perfection will become fuller, richer, nobler. 
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Excellence will give place to finer excellence; 
perfection will ever be merging into richer per- 
fection. As there will always be something better 
to look for, there will be room for hope in the 
ever-expanding life of heaven..““The real glory of 
man,” it has been said very grandly, “consists 
in his capacity for an eternity of progress.’’ What 
will God not do for the soul that trusts him and 
continues to hope? For such there is waiting 
a whole eternity of progress, of ever wading 
deeper, of ever knowing better, of ever growing 
more and more like God. 

Faith and hope, then, are not bare accessories 
of human existence, incidentals to be either left 
off or retained. They are elemental conditions 
of individual existence, the eternal predicates of 
our personal relationship with God, and must 
therefore abide while the soul abides. Faith and 
hope are the essentials of life, here and hereafter, 
in heaven as well as on earth. ““Now abideth 
faith, hope, love.’ Faith abides—for how could 
heaven hold together without it! Hope abides— 
how dreary would be an eternity without hope! 
“These three; and the greatest of these is love.” 
Love is greater than all temporary gifts; it is 
greater, too, than these abiding graces of the 
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soul. Let us try to see why love is greater than 
either faith or hope. 


The Supremacy of Love 


“And the greatest of these is love.” Love is 
greater than faith and hope, because, as has 
already been shown, without love these two are 
themselves imperfect. Faith is the root penetrat- 
ing the soil in search of sustenance; love is the 
““sweet flowing breast of the earth,” the unceas- 
ing source of riches necessary to growth. Hope is 
the rosebud opening to the morning light; love 
is the sunshine which gives colour, tone, and 
fragrance to the petals. Both faith and hope need 
love for their perfection—without it they are 
poor and incomplete. Concerning faith, we have 
been told that “‘If I have faith, so as to remove 
mountains, but have not love, I am nothing.” 
There may be a faith which is not very rich in 
love. As they journeyed with Jesus on the road 
to Jerusalem, two of the disciples felt so strongly 
the urge of faith untempered by love that they 
wished to call down fire from heaven to burn up 
the inhospitable Samaritans who would not 
receive the Master into their village. They had 
great faith but little love, and “Jesus turned 
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and rebuked them.” On another occasion their 
unloving faith was so bent on outstripping their 
competitive fellow disciples that they asked for 
the high places—one on the right hand, and the 
other on the left, of the Master, in his Kingdom. 
His reply was, ‘“‘Not so shall it be among you.” 
If there is such a thing as an unloving faith, 
there is likewise a hope unsweetened by love. 
At times it possessed the hearts of the first 
disciples and led Peter to say, “Lo, we have 
left all and followed thee, what then shall we 
have?” It was a materialistic hope that counted 
on getting something. It thrived on the prospect 
of gathering in things, reaping a selfish harvest. 
It plans to make religion pay. But such faith and 
such hope are not worthy of those in whose hearts 
“the love of God has been shed abroad.” Love 
elevates faith into an enthusiastic devotion to 
Christ himself; it transforms hope of reward into 
hope of likeness to Christ and union with him. 
“And every one that hath this hope set on him 
purifieth himself, even as he is pure.” Love is 
greater than either faith or hope because without 
love faith and hope fall short of their complete- 
ness. 

Love is divine. Thus far has Paul advanced in 
this chapter, pointing out love’s supremacy over 
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faith and hope; but it is to John we look for the 
final reason. He gives it in one brief sentence: 
“God is love.” You cannot say that God is faith 
or that God is hope, but John makes bold to 
declare that ‘God is love.” “God, the all- 
knowing, does not believe. God, the all-possessing 
does not hope.” You cannot describe God in 
terms of faith and hope, but you can describe 
him in terms of love. These are indeed the only 
terms in which he can be described. Power, wis- 
dom, knowledge, omnipotence, are attributes of 
God; but love is his very essence. This is the 
truth blazoned for us in the cross of Christ. 
The life and death of Jesus revealed the love of a 
loving God. 

We have a blinding glimpse of its nature in the 
perfection of the crucifixion. John Keats’s wasted 
hand laid down his pen with these words: “I 
have loved the principle of beauty in all things.” 
What else must a man love? What else is there to 
be loved? What else is love itself? When Jesus 
died with aloud cry on the cross, the last great bar- 
rier of love was flung down, and for one dazzling 
ineffable moment love for the first time showed 
that love could love his brother’s pain; then was 
revealed that absolute principle of beauty which 
demands that things must be as they ought to be. 
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Such was the victory of love that it made its own 
crucifixion the loveliest thing that love can ever 
know. Nothing so beautiful as the life and death 
of Jesus has ever been, or ever will be, revealed 
to man. Utter love, utter loneliness, utter pain, 
utter self-giving. Look on it well, look till your 
eyes cannot see for tears. “I cannot look!” you 
say. But you must look! Have you no love? Look 
at this Man. Do not turn your eyes away. Hold 
on, I conjure you, though your heart be ashes 
and your mind a frozen thing. Is it hard to do? It 
is nothing to what he did for you. Suffer this for 
him. Not for him—for your own soul’s sake. 
What do you see? Let your soul make reply: 
“T see Beauty, Beauty Absolute; I see the Per- 
fection of all Perfections—the love of a loving 
God.” 

When we confront this victory of love, this un- 
veiling of Beauty Absolute, Perfection of all 
Perfections, wherein every barrier of love is 
broken down—when we face it and permit it to 
take possession of us, so that we realize our one- 
ness with this Man who lived and died for love, 
we enter rejuvenated into a new world which is 
itself transformed by love. Then do we come to 
the point where we can love our enemies, even 
as Jesus commanded, and showed us how, when 
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he prayed, “Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.”’ We find an unlovable 
world transformed into lovableness, as when 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, who looked upon 
the “thousand thousand slimy things” living 
in the “rotting sea,” saw them in a strange new 
light, transformed into creatures of loveliness— 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam; and every track 


Was as a flash of golden fire. 


Their transformation was due to a transforma- 
tion within himself. Because of this inner change 
he saw the once horrid creatures exhibiting such 
an unexpected beauty that he was compelled to 
cry out: 


O happy living things! no tongue . 

Their beauty might declare; 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware! 


One of the most glorious as well as mysteri- 
ous experiences that one can know is the ele- 
vating change which this love works both in 
the soul as well as in the world in which one lives. 
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In The Cloister and the Hearth, Charles Reade 
traces these processes of transformation in the 
life of Clement, the monk, who in his desolate 
cell in the forest sought through prayer and 
meditation to find peace and perfect love. As his 
heart grew tenderer and purer, the birds that 
sang about his cell got tamer and tamer, so that 
robin redbreast flew in and alighted on the her- 
mit’s bare foot, while the sparrows perched upon 
his hand and waited while he gilded their tiny 
feet with a little paint brush. One frosty night, 
as he sang the praises of God to his tuneful harp 
till his cave rang with the melody, he heard a 
clear whine outside. When he peeped through the 
chinks of his wooden door, there sat a great red 
wolf moaning, with his nose high in the air. “My 
sins are going,’ Clement cried, “‘and the crea- 
tures of God are owning me, one after another.” 
Then in a burst of enthusiasm, he sang, “‘ Praise 
Him, all ye creatures, let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord”; and all the time he sang 
the wolf was baying a rich accompaniment. 

It is not necessary to pine in a hermit’s cell 
in order that this melodizing love may sound 
through the soul to find response in the external 
world; such purifying love is possible to all who 
are willing to make Christ king in their lives. 
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Jesus found this world worthy of his love. Follow- 
ing his lead we may attain a similar climax of 
achievement. ‘‘Whoso keepeth his word, in him 
verily hath the love of God been perfected. 
Hereby we know that we are in him: “‘he that 
saith he abideth in him ought himself also to walk 
even as he walked.’ We thus enter the innermost 
circle of spiritual intimacy, even to the point of 
being regarded like his nearest relatives. “And 
he stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, 
and said, Behold, my mother and my brethren! 
For whosoever shall do the will of my Father who 
is in heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.”’ This is how we can love, this is how we 
can live, this is how we can believe, this is how 
his life can repeat itself in us: in the words of 
a modern mystic, ‘‘This Man Jesus, and his 
brothers in ages yet to be, who will love the won- 
der of this world in time as he loved it, love the 
lily of the field and the sparrow and the ass and 
the harlot and the publican and the sinner—they 
will see, like him, all things new—each single 
thing, each single man, bright with the bloom of 
birth!”? Such a love as this brings us to the top- 
most peak of victorious life, rounding out the 
character, setting the soul in its fitting attitude 
toward all the world. In this wholeness of soul 
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there is a peace which cannot be shaken. In it 
we know and love God indeed; and thence- 
forward the mind may know, the heart may feel, 
nothing beyond the circle of this love. Jesus at- 
tained it and this is the goal which he sets for us. 
Should we arrive at this state, we would long no 
more to do what our hearts might crave or what 
our minds might determine; we would act simply 
as we are, and as we must. 

Tt is sometimes said of a truly beautiful woman 
whose acts are as expressive of her soul as the 
leaves and flowers of a plant are expressive of the 
life that produces them, that ‘to know her is to 
love her.” Broaden the meaning of those words 
until the whole universe is embraced by them, 
and you have the knowledge and the love of God 
which are the soul’s activity and purpose. Just 
as the woman is known and loved by reason of 
her complete expressiveness; so the universe is 
known and loved for its complete expressiveness. 
For those whose hearts are ruled by love, all 
God’s creatures are beautiful and lovable, and 
every place becomes holy ground when we make 
it the habitation of a large love. Wherever and 
whenever love finds a new expression, our world 
receives a deeper consecration. Love always con- 
verts a house into a home, and more love makes 
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the home even more lovely. In its new power love 
is ever making new discoveries of God and of the 
world of human life. ‘“Let your.love abound yet 
more and more in all knowledge and discern- 
ment.” The bigger love always finds itself in a 
bigger world. New side chapels are revealed in 
the ever-expanding cathedral of life. 

What wonderfully novel and thrilling things 
Bunyan’s pilgrim found upon the road long be- 
fore he reached the Celestial City! And all in 
spite of the fights he had waged, and the tears he 
had shed. Think of the refreshing springs that 
broke out before him just where he most needed 
them. Think of the pleasant arbours which he 
found prepared for him on the steep slopes of 
the exhausting hills. And then the lilies—growing 
where do you think?—in the Valley of Humili- 
ation! And there were strange reviving fragrances 
on the road like the wafting of the scent of sweet- 
briar as you go along the path through the fields. 
Earth was full of revelations of the King’s grace. 
The Lord of the Highway had taken great 
thought for his pilgrims. Earth was redolent of 
heaven while glory kept shining out in unexpected 
places. The good bishop in Victor Hugo’s Les 
Misérables said that his desires gathered around 
two things—some flowers on the earth and some 
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stars in the sky. I think I see in his aspirations 
an attitude which looks up and a posture which 
looks down. And shall we not say that the up- 
ward look at the stars and the downward look at 
the flowers were complementary expressions of 
the same love that glowed in his gentle rever- 
ential heart? I think these flowers of earth that 
he looked down on meant all the sweet and frag- 
rant things of life—its tender affections, its 
simple courtesies, its. kindnesses; and in these 
the good man’s spirit kept finding joyful com- 
munion with God—he used them sacramentally 
in his loving adventure into the holy of holies 
of gladsome worship. And then the stars above! 
The stars of revelation that shone in the firma- 
ment of Holy Scripture! The gleamings of divine 
truth! The ever-new shinings in the sky of his 
own soul! And especially, and beyond all and 
everything else, the wonderful shining of him 
who is known as the Bright and Morning Star, 
shining first in the heavens, then “‘arising in the 
heart,” finally becoming the Sun of Righteous- 
ness “‘with healing in his beams.” 


Let love be so, 
Unlimited in its self-sacrifice, 
Then is the tale true and God shows complete. 
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